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LirrraRy SUPPLEMEXT. 


NEWS OF TH THE WEEK. 


HE most memorable General I Election of modern times is 
practically concluded, for, writing on Friday, we are able 
to give the effect of the pollings in over six hundred constitu- 
encies. Up till Friday ufternoon the supporters of the 
Government elected, including the Labour men, but ex- 
cluding the Nationalists, numbered 396; and the Unionists 
only 145. This means that the Government will have a 
majority of over 100, even if those Labour Members who do 
not call themselves Liberals, and all the Nationalists, are 
counted as hostile and as permanently voting with the 
Unionists; and of over 60 above all comers,—that is, assuming 
that the Labour men of all shades of opinion must be reckoned 
as opposed to the Government. If, on the other hand, all the 
Labour men and the Irish are reckoned on the side of the Govern- 
ment, the Ministerial majority will be something approaching 
350, or the greatest ever recorded. In view, however, of Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech at Halesowen, and other indications, it 
may be safer to assume that the Nationalists and the Labour 
extremists will ultimately work with the Opposition. Such a 
combination will still leave the Government a sound working 
majority. 








The position of tremendous strength thus secured by the 
Government should make the Administration the most power- 
ful of modern times; but we must not forget that weak and 
broken Oppositions make careless Ministries. We are not in 
the least afraid of the Government abusing the powers which 
they will wield, for the Cabinet is controlled by men who are 
essentially moderate. What we are afraid of is a certain in- 
clination which is to be discerned in the public mind to believe 
that Protection is dead and buried, and that henceforth no one 
need trouble their heads about the matter. Though the 
victory was in every sense a Free-trade victory—the men who 
really wanted Protection but who voted for Free-trade because 
of Chinese labour are a myth, or, at any rate, infinitesimal in 
numbers—there is always a certain danger of an astute 
Parliamentarian like Mr. Chamberlain being able to persuade 
a section of the working classes that Protection is a half-way 
house.to Socialism. It behoves Free-traders, therefore, not to 
relax their efforts, but to continue to guard the cause they. 








We have dwelt elsewhere on the new dangers that threaten 
the unfortunate Unionist Party. Not content with having 
hurled it over a precipice, Mr. Chamberlain now seems bent 
upon making it impossible that the crippled body shall ever 
be restored to life and vigour. He has hegun to coquet openly 
with the Labour Party, and he has made the sinister and 
significant remark that the Irish are, of necessity, Protection- 
ists. Such words from such a source cannot but alarm those 
who ardently desire, as we do, the revival of the party on ite 
old basis. If once the country realises that Mr. Chamberlain 
is willing to ally Unionism with Nationalism and Socialism in 
order to carry Protection, it is all over with the Unionists for 
another generation. It is possible that the electors will some 
day adopt Protection on its merits, though, personally, we are 
convinced of the contrary. What is impossible is that they will 
allow Free-trade to be destroyed by an alliance unnatural and 
immoral in its very foundation. Before more mischief is 
done by speeches of the Halesowen type, will not some 
leader of the Unionists make a protest against such madness ? 
Are they all too much afraid of Mr. Chamberlain to speak ? 
That they are all in reality in agreement with the policy fore- 
shadowed at Halesowen we cannot believe. It is true: that 
Mr. Chamberlain kept his seven seats at Birmingham invio- 
late; but elsewhere, as our correspondent “©. A.” points out, 
he often proved nothing but a missionary of defeat. 
Wherever he spoke the Unionist majority withered away. 
The fact is that Mr. Chamberlain, though he may be a power in 
Birmingham, is not a power in the land as a whole, and there 
is not the slightest reason to regard him as the man who has 
the right and the power to do what he will with the Unionist 
Party. 


It has been arranged that on the opening of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Balfour shall have a seat found for him in the 
City,—where a majority of 10,000 makes his re-election 
certain. We understand that resignations in several other 
constituencies were contemplated, but only in Birmingham 
and the City could an absolutely safe seat be found. Though 
we have little or no hope that Mr. Balfour will come forward 
and frankly admit the mistake he made in encouraging Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, or in formulating his own, and will 
insist that the party must accept the verdict of the electors in 
favour of Free-trade as final, we do not, of course, wish to see 
him excluded from the House of Commons. Since there must 
be one hundred and fifty anti-Free-trade Unionists in the 
House, we desire to see him one of them. What we fear we 
are about to witness is a strict working alliance between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr Balfour. Mr. Balfour, as nominal 
leader, will exercise all his powers of Parliamentary tactics in 
trying to embarrass the Government, while Mr. Chamberlain 
will make fierce Tariff Reform speeches and endeavour to get 
together as large an Opposition as possible, no matter how 
heterogeneous its composition. 


The condition of Russia has changed very little during the 
past week. For the time the Government policy of repression 
seems to have succeeded, and all the advocates of reaction are 
jubilant. The registration of voters for the Duma goes on, 
and the time has even been extended at the express desire of 
the Czar, but nevertheless many powerful persons in Russia 
still assert that the Duma will never meet. Meantime one 
of the chief preoccupations of the Government is the famine 
which is threatened in a great part of European Russia 
To meet this distress there is talk of public works on a 
gigantic scale, and the old scheme of a Baltic-Black Sea canal 
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is being revived. An American firm, says the Times corre- 
spondent in its issue of Friday, undertakes to carry out the 
task for £40,000,000. 


In the Upper House of the Prussian Chamber on Thursday 
Prince Biilow made a violently reactionary speech against the 
Social Democrats. The Government would do all in its power 
to repress disorder. “We do not bow before the tyranny of 
streets, ..... Popular scenes and resolutions we shall not 
tolerate in Prussia or in Germany.” The whole speech was 
instinct with hatred of the Social Democrats, who were de- 
nounced as the enemies of their country as well as of social 
order. We do not, of course, share Prince Biilow’s view; but, 
granted it is true, what a terrible picture it gives us of the 
social condition of Germany,—of a country, too, which has 
enjoyed the advantages of a scientific tariff for the last 
quarter of a century. We trust sincerely that the Social 
Democrats will keep their heads, and not be stung into unwise 
action by the Imperial Chancellor’s rash and unjust words. 


The sitting of the Moroccan Conference on Monday was 
mainly occupied with the discussion of the Report of the 
Committee appointed to draft regulations for the prevention 
of the contraband traffic in arms. Out of the articles of 
the draft Report, five were approved, dealing with such 
matters as prohibition, limitation of arms imported by a single 
person, sale, Government imports, and the import by foreigners 
of sporting weapons. In the course of the debate a significant 
remark was made by the German representative, Count von 
Tattenbach. It was proposed to regulate retail shops for the 
sale of arms in towns by a firman of the Sultan, issued on the 
recommendation of the diplomatic body at Tangier. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson proposed to insert the word “ unanimous,” 
on the ground that so grave a departure could not be 
surrounded by too many safeguards. Count von Tattenbach 
objected, saying that if it was really intended to introduce a 
serious reform it was impossible to place the power of obstruc- 
tion in the hands of a single country. This is precisely the 
view which France has always urged respecting her claim to 
be entrusted with Moroccan reform, and such an admission by 
the German delegate seems to point to a welcome change of 
policy on the part of Germany. 


The Conference resumed its sittings on Wednesday, when 
the eighteen Articles for checking contraband trade were 
finally passed. The attention of the delegates will next be 
turned to the task of devising some scheme of taxation 
applicable to Moorish subjects and to foreigners. A feature 
of -tbe week has been the reading of a letter of enormous 
length setting forth the views of the Sultan and his advisers, 
which contained nothing novel, but insisted upon the organisa- 
tion of the gendarmerie as the chief matter to be settled. 
The delegates have not yet approached the crux of their 
inquiry, and rumonr is still rife about the issue. It is in 
order to provide the chance for some friendly understanding 
being arrived at between France and Germany that the non- 
contentious and less important questions have been taken first 
at the sittings. France has placed her cards upon the table: 
German policy is still a mystery, though recent utterances 
seem to show a more reasonable attitude. On the whole, we 
may say that the omens are in favour of a satisfactory settle- 
ment, though there are also signs that the detailed business to 
be discussed is very great, and that the Conference may take 
longer than was expected. 


The Morning Post on Monday printed an interesting series 
of resolutions adopted by the Toronto Board of Trade on the 
subject of Imperial Union, which will be presented at the 
next Congress of Canadian Chambers of Commerce. With 
the first two, which deal with Colonial Preference, we are of 
course not in sympathy, but the others are worth the attention 
of all who seek Imperial Union on sane and permanent lines. 
One asks that “the naturalisation laws of the Empire should 
be so unified as to make any citizen who bas been duly 
naturalised in any one part of his Majesty’s dominions a 
British subject wherever the flag waves.” A common basis of 
Imperial citizenship is a highly desirable reform. A man 
born in Australia or Canada is a full British citizen, buta 
man naturalised there may not be, since the modes of 
naturalisation differ throughout the Empire. A very slight 
change would bring the divergent laws into harmony. Another 
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resolution insists upon the importance of a free interchange of 
newspapers throughout the Empire, and asks for the reform 
of postal rates accordingly. There are many similar matter 
in which the practical work of Imperial consolidation can 
be furthered; and it is there, and not in coquetting wit, 
exploded fallacies, that the Imperialist should find his task 
The common citizenship is in itself an Imperial nexug of 
immeasurable strength, and everything should be done to 
make men realise the depth of meaning and of sentiment jy 
those three “narrow words,” Civis Britannicus sum. 


We are delighted to find in the Daily Mail of Thursday 
a leading article protesting strongly against the monstroy 
threats in regard to secession which have been indulged in by 
a certain section in the Transvaal, and have found encourage. 
ment in the pages of the Daily Telegraph. “ We are sorry 
to observe,” says the Daily Mail, “that our contemporary 
has been imposed upon by the astute South Africay 
financiers. .... . As for the threats of ‘cutting the painter; 
they are not at all likely to proceed from loyal British 
citizens in South Africa, as has been suggested by the Daily 
Telegraph. They are far more likely to have originated from 
what are known as the ‘great mining houses,’ who in the 
past have too often proved themselves to be indifferent to 
British public opinion.” All such threats the Government 
will, we feel sure, treat with contempt. They have laid down 
just and sound principles on which the question of Chinegs 
labour is to be settled, and they will, we trust, persist in 
carrying them out, 


While treating of this matter we should like to say a word 
in regard to the attempt which is now being made by the 
Boers to induce the Government to abandon the principle of 
“One vote one value” which has been adopted for the Trans. 
vaal Legislature, and to change it to a system which will give 
a greater weight to the vote of the man who lives in the 
country than in the town. If the Government yield to the 
pressure which is now being brought to bear upon them, and 
if they desert a sound democratic principle in favour of what 
is, after all, a scheme for gerrymandering, they are likely, we 
fear, to get into many difficulties. None detest the Chinese 
labour policy of the late Government more than we do, and 
none have protested against it more strongly than we.—We 
opposed it when opposition thereto was not as popular as it is 
now.—But if Chinese labour is to be got rid of by the will of 
the Transvaal, it must be by the will of the majority of the 
voters, and not by that of a minority who have been placed in 
a position of exceptional privilege. We want to feel that 
whatever policy is adopted has a full popular sanction bebind 
it. Nothing would be more unsatisfactory than to havea 
decision challenged after it was made because it did not repre. 
sent the will of the majority. A man who lives in a town has 
as much right to decide the destinies of the community to 
which he belongs as a man who lives in the country; nor can 
we admit, especially in the case of a Colony, that an un- 
married man who is helping to build up the new nation has 
not as good a right to direct her destinies as the man who has 
lived there a greater number of years and has a family. That 
is Krigerism pure and simple. 


We feel certain that in a case like the present the only 
wise plan is to choose a sound and just principle, and to 
maintain it fearlessly. We agree with the Westminster 
Gazette's very moderate and sensible article of Thursday 
that it probably will not make much difference on the Chinese 
question whether the basis is population or votes; but we are 
anxious, as we have said, that the decision of the Transvaal 
shall have a sanction which cannot be challenged. But 
though we protest against gerrymandering on the side of the 
Boers, we have no wish to see gerrymandering on the side of 
the mineowners. If it can be shown that the new system has 
been unfairly manipulated in their behalf, by all means let it 
be amended. Again, we hold that great care should be taken 
to ensure the secrecy of the ballot, and that drastic legislation 
should be enacted to prevent bribery, intimidation, and undue 
influence, and to inflict heavy penalties, not only on those 
who yield to such influences, but on those who put them in 
motion. We want the opinion of the adult white workers in 
the Transvaal—of the men who are building the new nation— 
neither gerrymandered to suit the Boers, nor dictated by the 





pressure of the mineowners, 
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TE de . 

i Liberalism has flowed with almost unabated 
a our last issue. On Friday and Saturday last, itis 
true there was a slight set-back, the Unionists recapturing five 
aie on Saturday which had been lost at the by-elections,— 
an achievement for which an exact parallel can be found in 
the Election of 1895, when the Liberals won back an even 
higher proportion of seats lost during their term of office. Of 
the results declared on Friday week, the most noteworthy were 
the defeats of Sir Robert Finlay and Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
while on Saturday Sir William Hart-Dyke—whose removal 
from the House will be sincerely regretted on all hands—was 
badly beaten by a Labour candidate in the Dartford division 
of Kent. Of Saturday's returns, however, the most sensa- 
tional was that in the Romford division of Essea, where Mr. 
Louis Sinelair, though polling 2,000 votes more than in 1900, 
was defeated by Mr. Bethell by a majority of nearly 9,000 ; 
while in the Wansbeck division of Northumberland Mr. 
Charles Fenwick, one of the most respected of the Labour 
Members, was returned by a majority of 7,176, or more than 
twice his opponent's poll. 


The results of the elections declared on Tuesday showed a 
gain of eight seats to the Liberals and one to the Labour Party, 
while the Unionists won a seat in North-West Lanark owing 
to the splitting of the vote. A curious result was witnessed 
in the New Forest division, where Mr. Compton, who was 
yeturned at the by-election in December, was beaten by the 
Liberal candidate by the narrow margin of 48 votes. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, however, increased his majority nearly 
seventy per cent. in East Worcestershire, and the Hands- 
worth division, which is also within the “ Birmingham 
zone,” was held by a majority of 4,771. Further Liberal 
gains in the Home counties were announced on Monday 
and Tuesday, when Reigate, Harrow, and Tottenham were 
captured; two seats were gained in Lancashire, and two 
more in Essex. Wednesday added heavily to the roll of 
Unionist defeats, thirteen Liberal and one Labour gains being 
announced. Among the most striking victories were those in 
Wycombe and Watford divisions, the former having returned 
a Conservative since its formation in 1885, and the latter 
having been represented for twenty years without a break by 
Mr. Halsey. Another seat—in the Eccles division—was won 
in Lancashire, and four more were captured in Scotland. 
Lord Dalmeny was returned by a large majority in Midlothian, 
and Lord Kerry (Lord Lansdowne’s son) only beaten by three 
votes in the Appleby division. ‘The last chance of the Con- 
servatives in Wales was destroyed by the crushing defeat of 
Colonel Wyndham Quin by a Labour candidate in South 
Glamorganshire, but Thanet remained faithful to Mr. H. H. 
Marks, whose victory ignominiously counterbalances the 
triumph of Mr. Bottomley in Hackney. 








The results declared on Thursday added fifteen to the long 
list of Liberal victories. A remarkable turn-over was wit- 
nessed in the Walthamstow division of Essex, where Mr. J. A. 
Simon converted a Unionist majority of 2,465 into a Liberal 
majority of nearly 4,000. Three seats were captured in 
Cheshire, one in Yorkshire, and four in Scotland, where Mr. 
Parker Smith, one of Mr. Chamberlain’s staunchest sup- 
porters, was rejected in the Partick division of Lanarkshire. 
On the other hand, a triangular contest in the Govan division 
led to the capture of a seat by the Unionists. Sir Edward 
Grey trebled his majority in the Berwick division of North- 
umberland, and Mr. Shackleton, the Labour candidate in the 
Clitheroe division, held his seat by a majority of upwards of 
8,000. The last election results in Wales were announced, 
and now, for the first time, every seat in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire is held by a Liberal or Labour Member. On the 
polls declared on Friday up to the moment of our going to 
press the Liberals won seven seats, and the Unionists re- 
captured Whitby, which was lost at a by-election. 

Mr. Asquith addressed several meetings in East Fife on 
Thursday, and in particular made an admirable comment on 
the alarm professed by certain persons at the return of so 
many Labour Members on the strength of their alleged 
Socialistic tendencies. The Socialist section, observed Mr. 
Asquith, was comparatively small. He himself was not a 
Socialist, as he did not Lelieve that it was by such a system 
that the democracy would attain to a better enjoyment of the 
good things of the world. But, he went on, as long as there 





was in this country a strain of Socialist opinion, ,it was 
infinitely better that it should be represented in the House of 
Commons, where it would come into collision with other forms 
of opinion, than that it should be driven to secret and subter- 
ranean methods of propaganda. We may also note Mr. 
Asquith’s protest against the notion that trade between 
nations was a form of war. On the contrary, it was like the 
quality of mercy,—it blessed him that gave and him that 
received. Hecklers have always flourished in East Fife, but 
Mr. Asquith left nothing to be desired in the frankness of his 
replies, and created great amusement by his unhesitating 
refusal to support the reduction of the whole of the Cabinet 
Ministers’ pay as a means of reducing taxation, and by the 
simple affirmation with which he answered a questioner who 
asked whether he considered any gentleman filling such a 
position was worth £5,000. 


Tuesday was the centenary of the death of William 
Pitt, who, worn out by his long struggle with France, and 
heart-broken by the news of Austerlitz, lived only long enough 
to hear of Trafalgar. Our history provides no parallel to the 
career of one who was in the Cabinet at twenty-two, Prime 
Minister at twenty-five, and for two decades guided the 
destinies of England through the greatest crisis of the 
modern world. He had his faults and limitations, but no 
English statesman ever surpassed him in resolution and 
single-heartedness. As contrasted with even the best of his 
rivals, he towers above them, like Napoleon over his Marshals. 
The Morning Post has republished Coleridge's study of his 
character, in which the main complaint is that as a speaker he 
had no style or passion, and as a statesman no imagination or 
magnetism. Pitt's public character, indeed, may lack the 
minor graces, but he had in a colossal degree the great virtues. 
By the irony of fate, one who was at heart a lover of peace 
and reform had to spend his best years directing extravagant 
campaigns. “Mr, Pitt needs no monument. Eight hundred 
millions of irredeemable debt are his everlasting monument,” 
said an orator in the House of Commons on the proposal 
to commemorate the dead Minister; but the cost of his 
Ministry was no desire of his own, but the iron compulsion 
of circumstance. His early career shows how far in domestic 
and economic policy he stood in advance of his age. And 
it is his chief werit that when the call came he forsook his 
natural preferences, and for long years waged a war which he 
hated, and sank all other interests in the struggle with France. 
Such concentration is the mark alike of the patriot and the 
statesman. Nor at this moment must we forget that Pitt, 
the disciple of Adam Smith, was a great Free-trader as well 
as a great patriot. 


The death of Mr. G. J. Holyoake on Monday in his eighty- 
ninth year removes a lifelong reformer, notable alike for his 
high character, courage, consistency, and disinterestedness. If 
he founded “secularism,” it must be remembered that he 
suffered six months’ imprisonment in 1841 for a frank but 
temperate statement of agnosticism; that he dissociated 
himself from the aggressive atheistic development of the 
movement; that he earned from John Bright the tribute, 
“ Holyoake is a very good Christian and does not know it”; 
and that he wrote to Mr. Gladstone: “I hope there is a future 


/ life, and if so my not being sure of it will not prevent it; and 


I know of no better way of deserving it than by conscious 
service of humanity.” Amongst his services to the nation 
must be recollected his gallant fight on behalf of an unstamped 
Press, and his notable share in starting and popularising the 
Co-operative movement, in which he was closely associated 
with Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and Tom Hughes. When 
Mr. Gladstone offered him a pension, be declined it on the 
characteristic ground that it would never do for an old 
reformer to become chargeable on the taxes. He was a 
humourist and a pbrase-coiner,—the term “Jingo,” as 
applied to British Chauvinists, was his invention; he 
attributed his longevity to the fact that he had been 
“ moderate in all things; moderate even in moderation”; and 
his counsel to working men may be laid to heart at this 
juncture :—“ If working people adhere to the policy of 
advancing their own interests without destroying others as 
rightfully engaged in seeking theirs, the workers may make 
their own future what they will.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WILL THE UNIONIST PARTY TOLERATE AN 
UNPATRIOTIC OPPOSITION ? 

Ww pointed out last week that if the Unionist Party 
was to regain the confidence of the nation, it was 
essential that it should show itself capable of constituting 
a patriotic Opposition,—that is, an Opposition which 
would not m . unnatural alliances either with the Irish 
Party or the extreme Labour Party in order to em- 
barrass a Free-trade Government. A patriotic Opposition 
would not try to hound the Government into violent 
measures by giving encouragement to extremists, but 
would exert its influence in a truly conservative direction. 
But though such a course is essential to the resurrection 
of the Unionist Party, and though we still trust that it 
may be adopted, we are bound to confess that Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech at Halesowen gives us grave ground 
for misgiving. Not only did Mr. Chamberlain in that speech 
once more nail his Tariff Reform colours to the mast, and 
declare that it would be “the business of that small 
niinority who will join me in the House of Commons when 
it meets” to keep alive the principles of Protection, but 
he endeavoured to show that the present Government 
were without sympathy for the unemployed, or, as he 
described them, “those classes whose sufferings the 
Government pitied so long as they had no responsibility.” 
Those who, like ourselves, are not Socialists, and believe 
that the welfare of the nation and of the working classes 
will be best consulted by a moderate and genuinely 
conservative treatment of the unemployed question, have 
marked with growing approval the manly and straight- 
forward way in which Mr. Burns has addressed himself 


es 
If there were any who still believed that Mr. Burns, who 
had made such extraordinary promises, now that he 
to carry them out had any scheme ready in his pocket, 
they would before long find out their delusion.” 
These words seem to us among the most reckless and irre. 
sponsible used by any statesman of the present gener, 
tion, and should be condemned by all moderate. men 
and by all who, like ourselves, are most anxious not to 
see any rash experiments made in the Socialistic direction 
and wish to prevent the recognition of the principle that jt 
is the duty of the Government to provide work for tho 
unemployed. We do not disguise from otrselves that 
there is a portion of the Radical Party who will urgo 
upon the present Government the recognition of le droit dy 
travail, and that it may be difficult to prevent the present 
House of Commons from inclining to sanction wild schemes 
of this nature. Apparently, however, the leader of “ that 
small minority who will join me in the House of Commons 
when it meets” cannot be relied upon to withstand 
such madness, but will use his influence to for 
the Government to yield to the extremists. That js 
what we mean by unpatriotic opposition, and that is the 
kind of opposition which we trust that the rank-and-file 
of the Conservative Party in the country will set their 
faces against like a flint. They may have been beaten on the 
question of Protection, but that is no reason why the nation 
should be hurried over the Socialistic precipice by Mr, 
Chamberlain. The country is not Socialist, nay, has a 
horror of Socialism, and if it finds the Unionists, from 
party considerations, endeavouring to shunt the Govern. 
ment on to Socialist lines, we are certain that the only 
result will be to ruin the Unionist Party even more than 
it is ruined already. No doubt we shail be told in certain 
quarters that we do not understand how the political game 
ought to be played, and that it is the business of the 





to the difficult problems with which he is specially 
confronted in his Department. Mr. Burns, as a working | 
man who just now is being assailed with a good | 
deal of acrimony by members of his own class, and | 
who is watched everywhere with jealous and un- | 
friendly eyes, is under no small temptation to “ play to 
the gallery” in the matter of unemployment, and to show 
that he is going to prove more sympathetic and easygoing 
in regard to State aid for the poor than any of his | 
predecessors. Mr. Burns, like most politicians, whether 
working men or members of the upper or middle classes, 
may very likely in the heat of oratory have said unwise 
things, and held out hopes which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to satisfy in practice. But if this is 
so, surely it is to his credit, when he finds the 
problem before him more intricate and more difficult 
than he supposed, if he boldly faces the risk of dis- 
appointing 4 followers. Is he to be condemned for 
doing that rather than appearing to satisfy them, while 
in reality injuring their essential interests? That being 
the position, one would have supposed that a leader of 
Opposition such as Mr. Chamberlain—that is, a leader | 
who professes to represent the conservative and moderate 
elements in the nation—would have refrained from saying a | 
word which might be likely to commit Mr. Burns to unwise | 
or dangerous action as regards the unemployed? Instead, | 
however, of refraining from anything which might tend 
to force Mr. Burns into taking a false step, Mr. | 
Chamberlain taunts him with his moderation and states- 
manship, and encourages the extreme Socialistic cry that | 
Mr. Burns has deserted his colours, and now that he has 
become a Minister has gone over to the enemy and is 
callous about the sufferings of the poor. 

To show that we are not exaggerating, we will | 
quote Mr. Chamberlain’s own language :—“ What | 
did Mr. Burns say since he had become President | 
of the Local Government Board? He had developed | 
into a hard official of the most ordinary kind. When ' 
Mr. Burns received a deputation on the subject he! 
thought they must have failed to recognise the mob 
orator of Hyde Park in the smug and respectable gentle- 
man who read them a lecture on thrift and sobriety, 
and begged them to have confidence in him, and said | 
that he bad looked after their interests. It reminded him 
of the lines of a Radical poet of many years ago—Tom 


| 
| 
} 


Moore —who said on a similar occasion :— 


‘The Minister’s answer is always so kind— 
I starve—and he tells me he'll keep me in mind.’ 





official Opposition to rally and incite all other forms of 
opposition. To this we will only reply that though we 
are no political purists, and perfectly well recognise the 
ordinary working of the party system, there are some 
matters upon which a Conservative minority cannot 
afford to play the party game. Such a speech as Mr. 


| Chamberlain’s at Halesowen is an example of what we 
| mean. 


The passage dealing with Mr. Burns was not the only 
one in which Mr. Chamberlain showed that if he is to lead 
the Opposition, it will not be a patriotic Opposition, but 
one reckless and irresponsible. At the end of his speech 
he dwelt with complacency upon the fact that the Irish 
Nationalists were all opposed to Free-trade. ‘“ Every Irish- 
man, almost of necessity, was a Protectionist.” He then 


| went on to point out that the primary object of the Labour 


Party was also Protection,—the protection of Labour. 
“ Sooner or later they would find that they could not protect 
Labour without protecting also the products of labour.” 
These references indicate, in our opinion, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with the impetuosity and want of judgment of his 
latest phase, is preparing to do a “deal” in the interests 
of Tariff Reform both with the Nationalists and with the 
Labour Party. We have always believed that he would 
be prepared to do so in the end, but we hardly expected 
the invitation to be issued so soon,—before, that is, the polls 
have finished or the House of Commons has met. We can 
only say once more that if Mr. Chamberlain is allowed to 


| carry out this policy, the Unionist Party will be practically 
| wiped out of existence. The country has shown plainly 


enough that it has little use for a Unionist Party which 
wishes to restore Protection. Toa Unionist Party which in 
addition is willing to work with the Nationalists and the 
Socialists, and which does not hesitate to incite the latter 
to regard those who do not yield to their claims as enemies 
of the poor, the nation will, we believe, extend no 
tolerance whatever. A Coalition based on Protection, 
Nationalism, and Socialism will be even more odious to 
the British people than was the Coalition of Fox and 
North. 

It is not enough to point out the dangers presented to 
the Unionist Party by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. It is 
essential to suggest some means of preventing the irre- 
mediable ruin which menaces the party before it is too late. 
We would appeal, first of all, to the great interests which 
have hitherto looked upon the Unionist Party as specially 
favourable to themselves, and as forming a bulwark 
against rash and violent measures, either legislative or 
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The propertied classes—and by the pro- 
we do not mean the great capitalists, but 
oderate means throughout the country who 
realise that their material prosperity depends upon the 

‘ntenance of a stable Government and of soun policy 
is eoomonio matters—have hitherto felt that they had a sure 
oiaguard in the Unionist Party. Up to June, 1903—up 
to the time when Mr. Chamberlain began to destroy the 
Unionist Party, and Mr. Balfour stood by and encouraged 
him in the work—the Unionist Party was a truly national 
body. It represented not merely the old Conservative 
Party, but, owing to the inclusion of the Liberal Unionists 
—of men of the stamp of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Goschen, Lord James, and Mr. Arthur Elliot— 
it represented also Liberal and enlightened ideas. Again, 
it numbered amongst its adherents the very flower of the 
working classes,—men of strong individualistic tendencies 
and of intellectual independence, the men who sixty or 
seventy years ago formed the bulk of the Radical Party, 
and who looked to Cobden and Bright as their leaders. 
Surely the propertied classes, as we have _ defined 
them, will realise the necessity of re-establishing the 
party on the old lines. But if this is to be done, they 
must place an instant veto on such speeches as that at 
Halesowen and on such action as is evidently advocated 
by Mr. Chamberlain. ; 

Another of the great interests in the State has hitherto 
looked with confidence to the support of the Unionist 
Party. The Established Church throughout the last 
generation has relied on it to support causes which 
it deems essential to the national welfare. Surely those 
who have the true interests of the Church at heart 
cannot be pleased, not merely with what has already 
been done to the Unionist Party, but with the policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain now contemplates, and which 
Mr. Balfour apparently does not wish to gainsay. The 
fact that for the first time in our history the adherents 
of the Church of England are in a minority in the 
House of Commons is well worth the notice of Church- 
men. If they ask the reason, there can only be one 
answer. ‘Their leaders have allowed the Unionist Party 
to be connected—we trust not irrevocably connected— 
in the mitids of the people with a cause so essentially 
unpopular that the determination to destroy it overrode all 
other considerations. When Mr. Chamberlain began his 
Fiscal propaganda, we ventured to appeal to the leaders of 
the Established Church to make it clear to the electors that 
the Church of England would have nothing to do with any 
attempt to tax the food of the people, and that though the 
Church could not interfere with ordinary political questions, 
the question that had been placed before the country by 
Mr. Chamberlain was a moral one, and therefore did con- 
cern the Church. The interests, as we pointed out, of the 
very poor are in a special degree the concern of the Church, 
and as the taxation of food for Protective purposes must, 
whatever else it did, injure the very poor, the leaders of 
the Church should, we urged, dissociate themselves from 
the new policy. Our warning unfortunately fell on deaf 
ears, and though, as we know, vast numbers of Church- 
men have voted at the present Election for Free-trade, the 
general result of the Election has been injurious in a 
high degree to the interests of the Establishment. 
The party to which the Church looked for support has, 
as we have said, become connected in men’s minds with a 
cause which the people hold in absolute detestation. 

It is, however, no good to cry over spilt milk. The 
essential thing is, it seems to us, for the leaders of the 
Established Church to consider now whether they will 
call a halt, or whether they will allow Mr. Chamberlain 
and his colleagues to sink the Unionist Party still further 
in public consideration. If the friends of the Church and 
of the propertied classes, joined by the other sane and 
moderate elements in the Unionist Party, will even now 
make their influence feit, we believe that they may save 
the remains of the party. If they do not, and if they 
allow the party to drift in the Chamberlain current, 
only one thing can happen: they will be carried over the 
cataract. It may be said that this advice does not come 
well from us, since we fought so hard to secure the defeat 
of Protection. Possibly; and for that reason we would 
much rather see some Unionist who up till now has 
followed Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain hoist the danger- 
signal. Since, however, no such signal has so far been 


ee 
administrative. 
pertied classes 
the men of m 








raised, and since we are acutely conscious of the perils we 
have described, we have felt it our duty to speak out. 

Only through a patriotic Opposition can the Unionist 
Party be saved; and, unless we are mistaken, it must be 
saved from the bottom, and not from the top. If 
throughout the constituencies the ordinary Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist voters will only make it known in their 
organisations and in the Press that they are determined 
not to have an Opposition such as Mr. Chamberlain has 
foreshadowed, they will, we are convinced, soon find leaders 
to give voice to their views. 





THE LABOUR PARTY. 


f hase birth of the new party, the Labour Party, is one 

of the most important events of the General Election. 
Of the fifty or so Labour Members who have been returned 
to the House of Commons, only about thirty belong to 
the new party, the others being ordinary Liberals or 
Radicals who also happen to be working men. These 
will, no doubt, on many questions vote with the Labour 
Party, and to a great extent share their views ; but they 
must be classed as Liberals, and not as members of an 
independent group. We do not doubt that in future we 
shall often find ourselves in very strong opposition to many 
of the proposals of the Labour Party ; but notwithstanding 
this fact, we desire to say that the return of so many 
Labour men to Parliament by no means annoys or alarms 
us. On the contrary, we believe that it is for the public 


‘good that working men should be able to send so 


many members of their own class to Parliament, and we 
feel a sense of pride that this should have been accom- 
plished under conditions which might at first sight seem 
unfavourable to Labour representation. It shows the grit 
and independence of the British working man, and still 
more his power of co-operation and his ability to discard 
any feeling of jealousy, that so large a body of Labour 
men should be sent to a Parliament, not only where 
Members are not paid, but when they have to provide for 
the official and unofficial expenses of an election. To have 
accomplished this is a piece of self-help worthy of the. 
highest praise. Just as no other nation has yet managed 
to place a working man—and a working man who has 
not risen out of his class, in the material sense— 
in the highest governing circle, so no other nation has 
yet numbered amongst its representatives fifty working 
men. As we said last week, we attribute a great deal 
of this success to the fact that our Members are not 
paid. Payment of Members would, we believe, have the 
result of encouraging, not the working-man representative, 
but the professional politician. 

With a great part of the programme of the Labour 
Party we are naturally out of sympathy. We are 
bound to say, however, that, as far as we understand 
it, it is in no true sense anarchical, or even revolutionary. 
Some of the proposals will, we expect, be found by the 
men who now urge them to be impossible of realisa- 
tion, while others would, if carried, have results very 
different from those intended. They would injure, not 
improve, the condition of the poorer classes. What, how- 
ever, is more important than the actual programme— 
the programmes of all parties go far beyond what is ever 
likely to be accomplished—are the means by which the 
Labour Party propose to push their policy. These means 
are essentially non-revolutionary. There is no foolish talk 
of force or obstruction. They desire to get their way, like 
other parties in the State, by persuading a majority of the 
nation to adopt their views. If they can do that, then 
assuredly their policy will not only prevail, but have a 
right to prevail. In other words, the new Labour Party 
are a Constitutional party, and if they win, will win by 
honest and legal means. 

The leaders of the new party will, we trust, not take it 
amiss if we venture to address to them one or two words 
of general advice as to their Parliamentary position. In 
the first place, we would strongly advise them to strive to 
carry out their policy by hard Parliamentary work and by 
persuading the House of Commons, rather than by any 
attempt to traffic in their votes, and to gain Parliamentary 
weight and influence by the apparently easier method of 
selling their influence to the highest bidder in the 
political auction. Powerful and eager groups in the House 
of Commons are always liable to be dazzled by the prospect 
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of “holding the balance between parties,” of “ playing 
off one side against the other,” and of “making compacts 
with party leaders.” We venture to say that this notion 
that great causes can be made to prevail by a system of 
House of Commons’ huckstering is a pure delusion. Groups 
which appear to hold the balance between the regular 
parties in the State may no doubt gain their will on minor 
points, or may further the ambitious aims of a particular 
man, but they do not win great victories. Look at the 
example of the Irish Nationalists. For some thirty years 
they have persistently told us, and no doubt have believed, 
that they were going to achieve their object by selling 
themselves in the Parliamentary market to the highest 
bidder, and by holding the balance between Conservatives 
and Liberals. Yet,as a matter of fact, they have never 
succeeded, and never will succeed, through such tactics 
in achieving their cardinal aim. While appearing to 
make use of the two great parties in the State, those 
parties have in reality made use of them. Again, 
the party which has been allied with the Nationalists 
has always suffered grave disconsideration in the 
world of politics. The fact is, the country pro- 
foundly distrusts ‘unnatural alliances,” and if it sees 
men working together in Parliament whom it knows to 
be essentially opposed to each other, it will always, 
in some way or another,. contrive to refuse to ratify 
the bargains which they have made. If, then, the 
new Labour Party are wise, they will refuse to con- 
template any such unnatural alliances, will rely upon 
their own efforts, and will decline to yield to the tempta- 
tion to score apparent victories which will turn out in 
the end to be nothing but defeats. The action of Mr. 
Bradlaugh in Parliament is an example of the better 
method. Owing to his ability, his persistence, and his 
moderation, he exercised a very great influence in the House 
of Commons ; but that influence would have been destroyed 
if he had ever attempted to gain his ends by trafficking 
with those to whom he was diametrically opposed. If we 
were cynically inclined, and desired to do injury to the 
Labour Party because we are opposed, and strongly opposed, 
to many of their tenets, we should delight in seeing them 
take action exactly contrary to what we have advised ; 
for nothing, we are convinced, will sooner destroy them 
as a party than any attempt to hold the balance between 
parties, and to work, now with the Nationalists, now with 
the Unionists, and now with both combined, in order to 
extort concessions from the Government. We do not, 
however, wish to see the Labour Party ruined, however 
much we are opposed to them. We would far rather 
see them remain strong and respected in the House of 
Commons, even though they were thus enabled to exer- 
cise a greater influence on politics. We want to hear the 
proposals of the Labour men discussed on their merits, 
and to see the members of the party occupying a firm and 
trustworthy position. 

Before we leave the question of Labour representation 
we desire to express our satisfaction at the statements which 
have been made with regard to the leadership of the group. 
It is evident that the party are quite competent to find 
leaders among themselves, and realise how futile—nay, how 
dangerous—it would be to place at their head a politician 
drawn from the ranks of the Liberal Party. The rejection 
of all notion of such leadership shows, in our belief, the 
wisdom and good sense of the new group, and promises 
well for their action in Parliament. If they are to win 
the respect of the House of Commons and the nation, they 
must win it on their own merits, and not through clever 
Parliamentary tactics. They must be independent, not 
in the narrow, but in the wide sense. For ourselves, 
we have always opposed the group system as likely to 
injure our Parliamentary life, and to give too great 
power and influence to individuals; but if we are to have 
groups, it is essential that they should “play the game ” 
squarely and straightforwardly. We have just had a 
warning of the results of political tactics when applied 
to a nation which is essentially plain-dealing and 
straightforward. If the Labour Party can read the signs 
of the times, they will take that warning to heart. Let us 
say once more that, though we expect to be in many cases 
strongly opposed to the Labour Party, we feel no alarm 
at their existence, and trust and believe that they will 
supply a useful element in our Parliamentary life. They 
will we hope, at once recognise the full responsibility 








et 
which rests upon Members of Parliament. That js they 
must not take a parochial or class view of the House of 
Commons, and declare that this or that question does not 
interest them because it affects, not Labour, but mere} 
foreign or Colonial affairs, or the interests of the Milj 4 
Naval, or Judicial Service. They are Members of Parlia” 
ment, not delegates, and they should apply their minds to, 
‘and give their votes on, all questions, domestic or Imperial, 
as conscience and common-sense bid them. 





RUSSIAN PROBLEMS. 


T= special strength of the Russian Revolution hag 
proved to be its special weakness. In the first 
instance, Europe looked on with wonder at a vast uprisi 
of the Russian people with no recognised leaders and only 
partial and intermittent organisation. Crowds assembled 
and dispersed, strikes began and ended, towns worm 
plundered, castles were burned, and throughout it al] 
no leaders came to the front or attempted to guide or 
control the authors of these several efforts. The revo. 
lution gained immensely as regards the impression on thosg 
who watched its course from the appearance of myste 
with which it was thus invested. We seemed to be looking 
on at the slow progress of a universal uprising, an uprising 
which could afford to dispense with all the ordinary 
elements of success, and moved forward to its goal with 
the irresistible force of a natural convulsion. By degrees 
it became evident that the elements which were missing 
from the Russian Revolution were such as could not safely 
be dispensed with. The news that came in from all parts 
of the Empire showed little in the way of real progress, 
It was difficult to say what the revolutionists were aimi 
at, and by degrees it became doubtful whether they could 
be said to be aiming at anything of a positive and intelli. 
gible kind. Were we watching a dynastic or a Constitu. 
tional movement? Did its real strength lie in the towns or 
in the country? Was its object industrial oragrarian? Or 
was it simply the manifestation of an aggregate discontent, 
formidable—most formidable—from the point of view of 
the prosperity and good administration of the Empire, but 
not such a revolution as left the Government no choice 
but that between conquering and being conquered? So 
far from this being the case, the two parties have remained 
in view of one another, each gaining a victory here or 
sustaining a defeat there, the authorities driving men 
to work in one place, and looking on helplessly while the 
Revolutionary Party forbade them to work at another. And 
throughout the whole period no single name has been heard 
of among the insurgents for more than a very short time. 
No one has emerged from the confusion with whom the 
Government could negotiate if it wished, or to whose death 
or capture the authorities could possibly attribute a 
decisive effect. The outcome of these unusual character. 
istics has undoubtedly been favourable to the Government. 
The Czar is still on the throne, Count Witte is still his 
first Minister, enough of the Army is still faithful to him 
to give him the command of the situation, at all events 
in St. Petersburg and in Moscow. Last Monday, the 
anniversary of that “ Red Sunday” which was the birthday 
of the revolution, has come and gone with little to 
mark the exceptional character of the date. We hear, 
indeed, of factories being closed, but a strike that is 
declared only for one day, and then is only partially 
observed, is a singularly ineffective instrument of 
terrorism, even when it is sought to invest it with special 
terrors by the non-publication of the evening papers. A 
correspondent of the Times describes the day as a “ solemn 
demonstration against the Government, all the more 
impressive by reason of its essentially pacific character.” 
No doubt “essentially pacific ” demonstrations have their 
place and use, but that place and that use are hardly in the 
crisis of a revolution. ‘‘here is an abundance of dangerous 
elements at Jarge in the country, but the men or the ideas 
that can combine them seem to be wanting. 

This position of affairs would give a Government which 
knew how to turn it to account a very great advantage. 
There would be an interval of comparative tranquillity in 
which to gain information about the relative strength of 
the revolutionary forces, and to determime which must be 
fought and which conciliated. What constitutes the 
real uncertainty of the situation is the ignorance which 





prevails, alikein Russia and outside it, as to what the plans 
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f the Czar’s Government are, or whether it has any plans 
Ms d what are needed to meet, in whole or in part, the 


some that confront it from hour to hour. Some ten 
days back, a reassuring announcement was issued by the 


rsburg Tel h Agency denying the reports that 
tbe pos of ‘the Manifesto of October 30th would 
be delayed. So far, it said, is this from being the case, 
that the object of the repressive measures taken by the 
Government has been to secure the complete execution of 
the reforms promised in that document. The enemies of the 
Manifesto are the revolutionaries, who do not want the Duma 
to meet, because the Duma stands for Monarchy and order, 
whereas the objects they have in view are a Republic and 
anarchy. Assurances of this kind do not go for very much. 
In Russia for the last twelve months liberty and good 
government have always been promised in the near 
future, but never given in the actual present. Still, there 
are signs here and there of amendment. The Press seems 
to enjoy a certain amount of liberty, for newspapers in 
which the policy of the Government is sharply criticised 
are not seized. The preparations for the Duma go on, 
though very slowly; but as the settlement of details 
remains in the hands of the bureaucracy, delays of this 
<ind are inevitable. 
on moment is the acceptance of the Duma by the Con- 
stitutional Democratic Congress. This places one of the 
revolutionary elements on the side of the Government, 
and promises to save the Duma from being the mere 
farce which the reactionary advisers of the Czar would 
like to make it. That he has still a chance left him 
is a piece of pure good fortune. There has been nothing 
in his handling of affairs which gave him any right to 
expect it. ; 
One very black spot in Russian affairs is the condition 
of the Baltic provinces. There has been an absolute 
reign of terror in large parts of them, and an amount of 
wanton destruction of property to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel in a civilised country. In the last 
ten days of December in one of these provinces over a 
hundred castles of the nobility—nearly half the whole 


number—were set on fire and burnt with all their | 


contents; the distilleries, which constitute a great 
part of the wealth of the province, were destroyed 
with all their machinery; and the cattle were driven 
off and slaughtered. in the other provinces the pro- 
cess was spread over three months, but in other ways 
the destruction has been equally complete. The Russian 
Government will thus have a problem of the greatest 
difficulty and importance to deal with. The owners of 
property in the Baltic provinces have for the most part 
fied, thankful to escape with their lives. It is to be 
supposed that the peasants will take as their own property 
so much of each estate as they can cultivate; but even if this 
method of improving their position be condoned, what is to 
become of the rest of the land? Are the nobles to be 
brought back? In that case they must be furnished with 


fresh capital, for all they had has been destroyed, and they | 


must take their chance of getting as labourers the men 
who have destroyed it. Owners and labourers will alike, have 
to be protected and watched by soldiers. At present the 
chief thing that the authorities are doing is to hunt down 
the village schoolmasters, who are said to have been 
the main authors of these outbreaks. But when the 
schoolmaster and his most prominent pupils have been 
shot the fruits of his teaching will remain. Russian 
administration has been as great a failure in the Baltic 
provinces as in any other part of the Empire where its 
principal aim has been to set class against class. The 
reconquest of the territory will probably not be difficult. 
The peasantry have neither the weapons nor the organi- 
sation to meet Regular troops in the field, and isolated 
resistance will be worn down by degrees. But when 
the peasants have been killed or taken prisoners the 
work of reconstructicn will begin, and that will 
demand a kind of statesmanship of which as yet 
there is no visible trace. More than this, we are quite 
ignorant how far what has happened in the Baltic 
provinces may have had its counterpart in the interior of 
Russia, from which information comes far more slowly. 
To suppress a revolution is not always to be rid of its 
consequences. 


The most hopeful thing in Russia at | 
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GERMAN SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 


der events of last Sunday in Berlin are full of interest 

to every student of Continental politics. It has long 
been a truism that most of the tenets of the so-called 
Social Democrats are indistinguishable from those of 
Liberals, and even moderate Liberals, in England. It is 
true that there is an extreme section to which some of the 
leaders, like Bebel and Singer, are nominally attached, and 
which is supposed to be ready at the proper moment to 
follow their Russian fellow-workers in the use of force; 
but we believe that for practical purposes this attitude is no 
more than a pious opinion. [Extreme men there are in the 
most orderly of parties, and it would be strange if German 
Social Democracy contained no votaries of the red flag. 
The great demonstration on Sunday seemed to show that 
it is the centre, and not the wings, which controls the 


| party policy. That day being the eve of the anniversary of 
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the massacre of the petitioners in St. Petersburg by the 
troops, arrangements were made for a great Socialist 
demonstration throughout the German cities, partly as a 
token of sympathy with the Russian revolutionaries, and 
partly as an assertion of the need of franchise reform. 
Instructions were issued by the leaders insisting upon the 
necessity of preserving good order, and the command was 
obeyed to the letter. ‘The dovecotes of officialdom were 
fluttered, and elaborate preparations were made to safe- 
guard the peace, the better part of an army corps, for 
instance, being stationed in and around Berlin. But. for 
once the authorities showed themselves wise in season, and 
no attempt was made to veto the gathering. Ninety-three 
meetings were held in the capital and its neighbourhood, 
thirty-one of them within the boundaries of the city. Over 
forty thousand people attended, while some twenty thousand 
failed to gain admission. Not a single unruly incident 
disturbed the Sabbatical calm. The Socialists themselves 
preserved order and prevented overcrowding, and only drew 
upon the assistance of the police to yoy their own 
efforts. The demonstrators walked through the streets 
to the different meeting-places without molestation. The 
whole affair was a triumph of organisation on the part of 
Herr Bebel and his friends, and of good sense on the part 
of the authorities. Not the least significant event was the 
tribute which one of the speakers paid, amid loud applause, 
to the tact displayed by the chief of the Berlin political 
police. For once the lion and the lamb are aware of each 
other’s merits. 

The real importance of the proceedings lies in the way 
in which they were conducted rather than in the resolutions 
passed. German democracy is becoming conscious of its 
strength, and is therefore developing the qualities of patience 
and self-restraint. It is the sense of impotence, the 
hopeless feeling that the iron powers of the world are 
arrayed against them, which drives men into the streets 
with bombs in their hands. The vote of sympathy with 
the Russian revolutionaries is natural and proper; but we 
cannot believe that the lesson of Moscow has been without 
its effect on the minds of German Social Democrats. They 
must see that even a well-organised rising of the proletariat 
is conducted against hopeless odds, and that even the more 
potent weapon of a general strike will fail if the central 
authority is resolute in its opposition. The appeal to force 
is the last folly, because it carries the struggle into a 
domain where authority fights on its own ground with its 
own weapons. If democracy wishes to play into the hands 
of its enemies, it can follow no better course than to invite 
them to call out the troops. We must, therefore, take 
Herr Bebel’s platonic approbation of extreme methods as an 
academic sentiment, disproved by the demonstration itself. 
His own organ, the Vorwdrts, wisely points out that the 
proletariat could do the coercionists no greater service than 
by organising rowdy processions and making experiments 
in terrorism. ‘Its sword, which will never break, is the 
idea, the appeal to reason, and to the sense of justice in 
the masses.” The extreme centralisation of all European 
Governments has made the business of insurrection almost 
impossible. Even in a vast national upheaval, provided 
the Army and money, or the means of procuring it, are with 
the Government, the odds are against popular success. 
Local disaffection is easily checked by the authority which 
can control telegraphs, railways, and guns, and which 
can raise funds year after year in foreign markets, while 
the war-chest of the insurgents is depleted without hope of 
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replenishment. It was one thing to overthrow a petty Grand 
Duke or a small bureaucracy, but it is another to challenge 
an Emperor or a strong President to trial by combat. “ Non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis,” must be increasingly 
the answer of wise democratic leaders to those of their 
fullowers who would appeal to force. Democracy is 
finding its own weapons, and they are stronger than rifles 
or hand-grenades. It is learning the immense strength of 
The lesson of the Trusts 


organisation and combination. 
and the Trade-Unions is being applied to political agita- 


tion. A quiet pressure brought to bear on a thousand 


points is far more potent than a spasmodic effort on one. 


And the merit of this new policy is that it will conciliate 


those other elements in the nation who are natural allies, 
but have hitherto shrunk from the methods of violence to 
which alliance might commit them. The German Liberal 
has in the past been the opponent of the Social Democrat, 
but now he is beginning to realise that they both fight for 
a common ideal, and that after all there is no serious 
difference in tactics. 

Of the reality of the grievance which was the specific 
ground for last Sunday’s demonstration there can be no 
two opinions. The Prussian franchise stands high among 
the world’s electoral anomalies. Originally framed after 
the revolution of 1848, it is the essence of high-and-dry 
Conservatism, and excludes absolutely any representation 
of, Labour. Among the four hundred.and thirty-three 
Members of the Prussian Diet there is no single Social 
Democrat, although that party can claim a majority of 
voters in most Prussian constituencies, even under the 
imperfect elective system of the Reichstag. It is said 
that one and three-quarter million electors who are 
on the voting-roll for the Reichstag are thus disfran- 
chised in their own State. In the face of such facts, 
Herr Bebel is abundantly justified in describing the 
Prussian Diet as “a caricature of a real Representative 
Assembly.” A similar grievance, though less great, exists 
against the Imperial representative system. The Reichstag 
is elected practically by manhood suffrage, but there are 
grave faults in the distribution of seats. The constitu- 
encies were marked out thirty-five years ago on the basis 
of a Census made several years earlier. One seat in theory 
goes to every hundred thousand inhabitants, but these 
hundred thousand inhabitants must have existed at the 
date of delimitation. Many things have happened since 
that date. Sparsely = hamlets have become huge 
industrial cities, while certain agricultural districts have 
lost a large proportion of their people. But no provision 
has been made for Germany's great industrial expansion 
during the past few decades. One district near Berlin, 
which contains Charlottenburg and other large towns, 
returns only one Member, and so does the most populous 
division of the capital, with over half-a-million voters. 
A dense mining district on the Rhine has the same number 
of representatives as some backward part of Silesia 
with about sixty thousand souls. The result is that 
the representation of parties bears no relation to their 
numerical strength. The Socialists poll some three million 
votes, and in the last Reichstag they had eighty-one 
Members; while the Roman Catholic Centre, with only 
one and three-quarter million voters, hold one hundred 
seats, and the Conservatives, with less than a million, have 
fifty-five. This is a real and tangible grievance, and the 
fact that Herr Bebel and his party should have centred 
their efforts on this most needful Constitutional reform is 
a hopeful augury for the future of the methods of German 
Social Democracy. 





THE POWERLESSNESS OF THE PRESS AND OF 
THE “MACHINE.” 


gee points come out in the history of this Election 
which hitherto have attracted but little attention. 
One is the powerlessness of the Press, more especially in 
London, whenever the struggle of the parties rises above a 
certain point in the political thermometer. The Unionist 
newspapers in the Metropolis very greatly outnumber the 
Liberal journals, but those which possess the largest 
circulations, like the Daily Mail, or which, like the Times 
aud Daily Telegraph, have “ educated” whole generations 
of readers, have all been vehemently Protectionist and anti- 


aaa 
believe, by either party, the continuous roar of the dail 
journals drowning the under-growl which might but ¢ 

them have been audible to others than those who, like M, 
John Burns, were in direct touch with the people. In truth, 
the daily Press has lost, with the gradual reduction of th 
franchise, much of its political influence. Just fift Me 
ago, in 1855, Mr. John Delane, the editor of the Times Wa 
described as “ ruling England,” and the statement, thoy h 
of course, a broad one, was but slightly exaggerated 
As the newspapers are much more widely read thay 
they were, and as, though the force of their “leaders” 
has abated, there is no reason to believe that they have 
become in any way unpopular, it is a little difficult t 
assign a convincing reason for the change. For ourselves, wo 
believe it to be due to the wide diffusion of education, which 
tends to increase both self-confidence and independence of 
opinion, and to a greater width in the fissure between the 
minds which manage newspapers and the minds of the 
multitude who read them. The latter find their guidancg 
either in their own perception of their interests, which jg 
very keen, and is often misread by party journalists; or jn 
advice from leaders whom they believe to be capable, and 
who are often not visible to the writing class. We doubt 
whether the latter knew so much as the name of one Labour 
leader who has practically seated thirty Members, — 
certainly they did not report either his speeches or his 
letters. It must not be forgotten that every profession 
has its own intellectual bias, and journalists’ instincts 
are not the same as the instincts even of educated work. 
men. They fail at the point so clearly revealed by a poor 
woman who said last week to a canvasser: “ We have only 
sixteen shillings a week, Madam, so we feel we must vote 
Liberal,” —a most illuminating remark. We doubt whether 
they even clearly perceived the special grip of the Chinese 
labour question upon the working mind. They thought it 
only an appeal to hereditary anti-slavery feeling, whereas 
the toiler, though he acknowledged that feeling, felt also 
that the rich employers, and the Tory Government behind 
them, were promoting an unfair form of competition. We 
must ulso repeat, what we pointed out years before the 
present uprising of the industrials, that the English are 
less carried away by writing than any population in 
Europe, and that newspapers are constantly read by 
those who do not sympathise with their policy in the 
least. ‘The spread of education promotes the prosperity 
of the Press, but does not promote its power, while 
it does to a singular degree promote the power of 
that aristocracy of workmen which, scattered as it is over 
all England, gives tone and bone to the otherwise fluid 
thoughts of the working crowd. Everybody reads the 
papers; but not everybody swallows them. This loss of 
the Press influence is, of course, greatly increased by the 
fact that the general body of the well-to-do derive their 
impressions of popular opinion from newspapers which, as 
they fail to perceive, have lost touch with those masses 
whom they are assumed to represent. 

The second point is the failure, or comparative failure, 
of the “machine.” Mr. Chamberlain has “captured” 





most of the organisations of the Conservative Party with- 
out in the least benefiting his own special following. He 
succeeds in Birmingham as America’s “ bosses ”’ do in their 
own cities ; but the greatest “ bosses ” fail when they attempt 
to influence national councils. Had they seriously tried 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt, they would have been crushed 
like snails under a motor-car. Organisation is, of 
course, very useful to any party, especially in choosing 
its representatives, its lecturers, and its reporters; 
and we dare say in times of quiet it may secure 
small majorities for many Members; but when, under 
the stress of some grave emergency or some strong 
feeling, the body of the electorate exerts itself to vote, the 
“machine” is almost as powerless as the Press. ‘The 
numbers of the constituency and the ballot between them 
break its sword. You cannot bribe a really great con- 
stituency, for you cannot get the money, and you cannot 
intimidate it because of the secrecy ensured by law. 
Whether the law is assisted by a good deal of lying we 
do not accurately know, but we are strongly tempted to 
believe that that is the true moral objection to the ballot. 
There are very few of the rougher class who hesitate to 
ride in Mr. Swellington’s motor-car, though they have no 
intention of voting for him. In fact, if you will consider, 





Free-trade. Yet London, outside the City, has decided for 
Free-trade and Liberalism. This was not expected, we 


it must be so. Under our present laws, all the voter, 
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mble, has to do is to walk perhaps a mile, 
a! vote, and fence with all inquiries as to 
its direction,—an effort of the imagination in which, 
as a rule, he takes exceeding delight. “Who did 
I vote for? Well, it’s the ballot, you know; but I 
like your man very much.” Voting has been made too 
easy for the adroit managers who fifty years ago used to 
threaten in the counties and bribe in the boroughs without 
much fear of being caught out. When they were, it was by 
means of a rather discreditable method of cheating practised 
by the other side, who often sent witnesses to take bribes in 
order that they might testify to corruption. The dreadful 
amount of bribery and intimidation which seems to baffle 
the ballot in American cities is based upon a system of 
minute patronage which as yet does not exist in our 
boroughs, and is fostered by a foreign vote which, except 
in districts like the East End, can never be very heavy, and 
which even in such places is in “ great” Elections beaten 
down by the tidal rush of conviction or prejudice, call it 
which you please. The strongest organisations are those 
of the working men, and this for the simple reason 
that they are maintained for other purposes than the seat- 
ing and unseating of local Members. This derogation of 
organisation always produces, we notice, a quantity of 
irritated denial; but we suspect that those who feel 
that argument most keenly generally belong to one 
of two classes. Either they want to satisfy those 
who have supplied the party funds that they have 
done their very best, or—and this is commoner—they are 
irritated by answers to the only apology for their failures 
which they are able to produce. “ We were only defeated 
because we were careless,” is a pleasanter thing to say 
than “ We were beaten in fair fighting” or “‘ Our followers 
deserted us.” 

We have pressed our argument about the newspapers 
because we regard with a certain disgust and alarm the 
practice of buying them up for party purposes, and we 
press the argument against the value of “ machinery” 
because we see evidence every day of its horrible effect 
in the American cities. We fear its adoption in our great 
towns, and exult therefore in any evidence of its in- 
applicability to our national elections. 








MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'’S “NERO.” 
N the play which was produced at His Majesty's Theatre 
on Thursday evening Mr. Stephen Phillips has made a 
clear advance in krfowledge of stagecraft. In many respects 
Nero contains less poetry than Herod or Ulysses, but it is 
incomparably better drama. There is a keener perception of 
character, a firmer grasp on life, and a general subordination 
of other interests to the dramatic effect. Mr. Phillips is not 
merely making phrases or composing beautiful speeches; he 
is trying to develop against a dazzling background the complex 
tragedy of a human soul. To be sure, we still have much 
incidental fine writing, sometimes too full of Miltonic and 
Wordsworthian echoes to be quite satisfactory, some- 
times really imaginative and original, as in the wonderful 
description of the listless Navy in the beginning of Act ITI. 
But his characters no longer say: “Lo! let us make a 
speech,” and proceed to some euphuistic soliloquy. They are 
swept along in the full tide of action, component parts of a 
great tragic movement, and not isolated rhapsodists. Much, 
of course, is due to the nature of the subject. The story of 
Nero has the dramatic completeness, the swift hurrying to a 
destined end, which makes it the finest material for tragedy. 
The very monstrousness of the acts, and the greatness of the 
actors, claim the attention from the start. There is no halt 
in the relentless speed with which Nemesis follows upon sin 
and folly. The tale has, indeed, all the qualities which Aris- 
totle sought for in tragic drama. The protagonists are more 
than human in their #Spis, ad more than human is the fate 
Which overtakes them. On the whole, Mr. Phillips has risen 
to the height of his great argument, and his daring has been 
justified. Our one serious criticism concerns the versification. 
We have no objection to a daring prosody, but in this case 
the daring is not always justified by success. Many lines are 
Mat and undistinguished, and often the music of a fine passage 
is spoilt by a rush of redundant syllables. Says Nero of 
Britannicus’s compositions :— 


I ask you all—what flow or what resource 

Isshown? A safe monotony of rhythm!” 
Mr. Phillips is rarely monotonous, but he is often unartfully 
unrhythmical. 

The play begins with a scene in the Palace of the Caesars, 
where Agrippina, having murdered Claudius, waits . with 
Seneca and Burrus to raise her son to the throne. Nero 
enters, a victor from the chariot races; is acclaimed Emperor, 
and delivers a fine speech, full of a sense of the grandeur and 
crushing responsibility of his fate. He falls asleep, and the 
ghosts of the dead Emperors flit past him,— 


“ All bloody, and all pacing that same path.” 


It is the crisis of his life, for he has still before him the choice 
of Hercules. In the next act the choice has been made. The 
Emperor has become a half-demented aesthete, tangled in the 
net of Poppaea, jealous as a child about his art, leaving th 
conduct of affairs to the bold hands of his mother. Seneca 
and Tigellinus persuade him that Agrippina is conspiring 
against him, he banishes her, then calls her back, and 
the act closes with the murder of Britannicus and mother 
and son staring at each other in mutual repulsion. In 
the third act the plot thickens. Poppaea is induced to use 
her charms upon Nero to urge him to get rid of Agrippina. 
The scenes dealing with the incitation to the murder are 
contrived with great skill, and Nero is only persuaded when 
the circumstances of the act are so devised as to satisfy his 
artistic sense :— 
“So mighty is she that her proper doom 
Could come but by some elemental aid, 
Her splendid trouble asketh but the sea 
For sepulchre; her spirit limitless 
A multitudinous and roaring grave. 
Here’s nothing sordid, nothing vulgar. I 
Consign her to the uproar whence she came. 
Be the crime vast enough it seems not crime. 
I, as befits me, call on great allies. 
I make a compact with the elements. 
And here my agents are the very winds, 
The waves my servants, and the night my friend.” 
The ship of death is prepared, and in a long and brilliazit 
scene Nero is reconciled with his mother, and his affection is 
so rekindled that he forgets the part he is playing. Then 
Agrippina departs across the bay, the ship founders, she 
swims ashore, and is murdered by some of Anicetus’s 
emissaries. The remorse of bloodguiltiness falls upon the 
Emperor; he rejoices for a moment to hear that she has 
escaped; and even as he rejoices the far trumpet sounds which 
tells of her death. In the last act the powers of all hell are 
unloosed. Poppaea dies in the arms of Acte, the slave-girl 
who is represented as Nero's better genius, her passion for 
life burning bright to the last :— 
“ And this hair— 
Rolling about me like a lighted sea 
Which was my glory and the theme of the earth — 
Look! must this go? The grave shall have these eyes 
Which were the bliss of burning Emperors. 
After what time, what labour the high gods 
Builded the body of this beauty up! 
Now at a whim they shatter it! More light! 
I'll catch the last of the sun.” 
Nero arrives, hag-ridden by the thought of his mother’s ghost, 
to be met by evil news from all parts of his Empire, and the 
final tidings that Rome is in flames and the populace in revolt. 
His madness reaches its height, for he sees in the fire the 
work of his mother’s spirit, glutting her fury on the city. 
He thinks it will purify him of her blood, and climbing on the 
battlements he sings a wild hymn to the destroyer. Mr. 
Phillips has shown a true instinct in letting the curtain go 
down on the culminating point of his madness rather than 
upon his death. The moment of tragedy is the passing of 
the soul, and not of the body. 
The character of Nero is finely conceived and skilfully 
developed. Tainted with the hereditary madness of the 
Claudian house, and endowed with all the morbid self- 
consciousness of the artist, he begins life as a high-spirited 
Prince, under the thumb of his terrible mother. Soon 
vanity eats up his manhood, he becomes cruel out of mere 
petulance and lust, but he does not sin easily, for he has an 
imagination, if not a conscience. The artistic temperament, 
gifted with omnipotence, must lead to madness, as Seneca 
sees from the start, for the essence of art is horizons, and he 





“Why not a line will scan 
To the true ear; and what variety, 


has none :— 
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0 wine of the world, the odour and gold of it! 

There is no thirst which I may not 

There is no hunger which I may not sate! 

Naught is forbidden me under heaven! 

(With a cry) 

I shall go mad—I shall go mad!” 
He has affections, but they are only for dreams; and his mis- 
deeds are revenged, not through his heart, but through the 
‘terrible kcenness of his imagination. In sheer raving terror 
he proceeds to the last act of brutality. This conception seems 
to us at once more dramatic and more true to life than the 
other, which makes of him only a cruel dilettante. For the rest, 
the three women—Agrippina, Poppaea, and Acte—are finely 
drawn, and the final scene between the last two is perhaps the 
most poetically conceived in the play. The others—Seneca, 
Burrus, and their fellows—are only shadows, the instruments 
of the fate which »roods over the Emperor. Here, again, 
Mr. Phillips has shown a true instinct. The figure of Nero 
demands the white glare of isolation to reveal its tragedy. 

Of the performance at His Majesty's Theatre we have left 
ourselves little space to write. On the whole, Mr. Tree did 
justice to the part of the Imperial aesthete— 

“The implacable, beautiful tyrant, 
Rose-crowned, having death in his hands.” 

In the great quarrel scene with his mother in the second act 
the conflict of two unbridled furies was finely reproduced. 
Anything less like a Roman matron than Mrs. Tree it 
would be hard to imagine, but there was both subtlety 
and power in her conception of Agrippina. The play is 
staged with great magnificence, and, so far as we could judge, 
without anachronisms, Our only criticism on this point con- 
cerns the pageant of the Triumph before the final act, which 
adds unnecessarily to the length of a very long play, and, to 
our thinking, is in itself a little comic. One merit the actors 
showed which is all too rare on the English stage. They 
realised that they were speaking poetry, and strove to give the 
full cadence of the verse. Mr. Tree, in especial, rolled out 
Nero’s dithyrambics with a gusto which would have redeemed 
a far inferior performance. 





CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


REMARKABLE paper appeared in the last number 

of the London Quarterly Review entitled “Japan: 
Old and New,” by Professor Takakusu. The first half of the 
article is headed “The People and Civilisation,” the second 
“Religion.” It is with this latter section that we propose 
chiefly to deal. “Japan,” we read, “old and new, as a nation, 
owes a great deal to the four systems of religion, which have 
contributed, each its own share, to the moulding of the 
national character. If there is anything admirable in the 
Japanese character as it exhibits itself to-day, it is the 
result of the joint influence of all the four. If Shintoism 
and Confucianism cultivated a natural simplicity, a patriotic 
spirit, and a sense of responsibility to the nation, Buddhism 
and Christianity taught self-control, sacrifice, and, above all, 
the responsibility of the nation to the world at large.” Two 
points of great interest strike us in this paragraph. The 
first is the singular power the Japanese display of fusing 
and accepting widely differing schemes of thought; the 
second, the fact that Professor Takakusu, an educated 
Japanese, believes that Christianity has already had a pro- 
found influence upon the character of his people. 

The early religion of Japan—Shintoism—originated, we 
are told, “at the heart of family life.” Children who had lost 
their fathers, and wives who had lost their husbands, could 
not believe themselves entirely bereft. They continued to 
regard the departed spirit as being with them, but in what 
sense it is difficult for a European to understand, and probably 
more difficult for a Japanese to explain. Professor Takakusu 
simply says that “since ordinary human intercourse is no 
longer possible they give expression to their affection in 
worship.” They present offerings each day before “the 
memorial tablet” of their ancestor, and inform him of any 
event which concerns the family. This simple religion of the 
hearth gradually extended, and “developed a worship of the 
father of fathers, that is, the great ancestor.’ Thus whole 
clans came to worship the ancestor of the clan, and “the 
ancestor of the Imperial family” was recognised as “ the 
centre of the national cult, or State religion.” This 





tt 

Imperial worship has now become simply a pious 
according to Professor Takakusu, and observangs at 
what he considers a mere ceremonial “does not at al 
interfere with one’s own belief in another form of religion” 
It was, however, truly believed for m h 

y any hundreds ¢f 
years, and other systems were superimposed upon it 
without prejudice to the faith of believers. 

When theethical system of Confucius was brought from Ching 
in 404 A.D, the Japanese saw nothing in it “ antagonistie to 
their own customs,” though, as Professor Takakusu points 
out, one “root idea of Confucianism” ran counter to “the 
central idea of the national ethics.” For the Japaness 
“the relation between ruler and subjects remains fixed anj 
unchangeable from time immemorial,” while the “ Confugiay 
system of ethics, though it certainly teaches loyalty towany 
the Sovereign, does so with the proviso that a Sovereign 
who does not behave as a Sovereign should be dethrone 
and replaced by another.” This difference, however, the 
Japanese seem completely to have disregarded. They may 
no occasion to accept the system whole. They have, 
natural tendency to eclecticism. “All that they consider 
wholesome and good in the Chinese ethics they took to heart and 
practised freely.” A century and a half later Buddhism wy 
preached in the country, and “ultimately won the favour of 
the Throne, the Court, and the populace”; but it was “ at the 
cost of a considerable modification of its teaching.” The ney 
religion did not oust the old religions; it was accommodated to 
fit in with them. Ancestor worship has no place in Buddhism, 
but it was “freely recognised” by the Japanese Buddhists 
and “almost all the national deities were acknowledged aw 
incarnate forms of one or other of the Buddhas.” Prayers 
offered to the dead are impossible in the Buddhist system, 
but in Japan “they were allowed by the Buddhists, who 
interpreted them as offered for, or on behalf of, the dead.” 
The point of difference, we are told, was “gradually blended 
and harmonised in the mixed religious rites.” Thus for mor 
than a thousand years the two religions went on side by side 
Shintoism “entrusting one half of its religious rites to th 
Buddhists, for each Shinto Temple had some Buddhist priests 
attached.” 

In the middle of the sixteenth century St. Francis Xavier 
preached Christianity in the central provinces of Japan. The 
faith was first allowed and then persecuted. It spread even 
during persecution at an astonishing pace, the converts 
increasing year by year till, according to Professor 
Takakusu, “in 1605 they numbered one million eight hundred 
thousand.” The Government became determined to put down 
the new creed, which meant to them the Westernisation 
of the country. The victories of the faith were short-lived 
By the middle of the seventeenth century, by redoubled 
efforts of persecution, Christianity was to all appearance 
stamped out, and “all persons were compelled to join one 
of the Buddhist sects.” Intercourse with the Westen 
world was almost entirely stopped, “the nation began again to 
live a quiet hermit life, and the peace and tranquillity now 
obtained led Japan to a development of art and literature.” 
It is curious to note how much the character of the Japanese 
has always appealed to their Western visitors. St. Francis 
Xavier said of them: “This people is the delight of my soul.” 
Will Adams, that extraordinary Englishman who in tle 
beginning of the seventeenth century lived twenty years it 
Japan and taught the Japanese how to build a European 
ship, declared them to be “good of nature, courteous above 
measure, and valiant in war.” Again in the seventeenth 
century Kimpfer wrote: “In the practice of virtue, in purity 
of life and outward devotion they far outdo the Christians.” 

During the long period of Japanese seclusion Christianity 
never became quite extinct. No sooner were her doors re 
opened to commerce and the laws against foreigners and 
foreign religions relaxed than the sparks of faith began t 
show in different parts of the country. In 1865 some French 
missionary priests were sought out by descendants of 
Christians who still held. the faith of their ancestors of three 
hundred years before. ‘These men knew Christian prayel™, 
made the sign of the Cross, baptised, and celebrated Holy 
Communion in a secret hillside hermitage. Such isolated 
instances of secret Christianity can hardly have had much 
leavening influence in a country where to preach Christ was 
to court death. Nevertheless, ideas once so widely accepted 
cannot have been altogether rendered sterile by persecution. 
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During the last few decades Christianity has made, we 
read, great strides, though there has been at least one serious 
reaction. At present, in the eyes of our Japanese author, 
the prospects of the faith are better than they have ever been, 
and though he refuses to make any guess at a date, he looks 
forward to the final conversion of the Mikado’s Empire. 
As to the form of Christianity which Japan may be expected 
to adopt, Professor Takakusu makes no definite prophecy. 
He speaks of Japanese Christian teachers as holding widely 
different views, and “studying every new book on theology 
and religion” ; as being some of them orthodox members of 
the various European sects, some of them swayed by “liberal 
theology,” and emphasising chiefly the brotherhood of men and 
the Fatherhood of God; and tells us of others who are “very 
much in favour of what we call Institutional Christianity, not 
caring greatly about theological questions.” He laments 
that the various missionary societies do not see the necessity 
for sending men of wider culture and greater intellectual 
weight to help the Japanese Christians in converting the 
country. 

Professor Takakusu’s short account of the religious history 
of Japan leaves upon the reader an impression of a people 
but little exercised by dogmatic speculation, with no tendency 
to treat religion as an exact science, and with a capacity 
for suiting every religious system they have known to their 
particular needs. All persecution seems to have been political, 
and where political interests were not involved new spiritual 
and moral ideas were permitted to germinate without any 
interference ?vising from the delight in polemics which dis- 
tinguishes the West. They seem able to graft new ideas upon 
old ones without making a radical change. They are not 
repelled by antinomies. They can fuse ideals which are at 
first sight opposite,—witness the marvellous way in which 
they have brought together the autocratic and democratic 
ideals, and produced a Japanese national ideal. This capacity 
perhaps stands to them in the place of what is ordinarily 
called originality. In view of their peculiar genius, it is 
impossible not to surmise that the simplest, most primitive, 
and least doctrinal form of Christianity will finally suit them 
best. The faith of the Gospels has many ethical points in 
common with Buddhism and Confucianism, and wise Christian 
teachers will encourage the Shintoists, who cannot bear to 
part with their dead, not to sorrow as those that have no hope, 
One of the greatest proofs of the truth of Christianity is the 
way in which the highest minds outside Christendom approach 
to its conclusions. Hitherto, in spite of its Eastern origin, 
the triumphs of the Christian religion have been limited to 
the West, Is it not possible that the falling off of mediaeval 
dogma, in which so many fearful Christians at home see so 
much danger to the faith, may be simply the necessary pre- 
lude to a new revival which will sweep away the Occidental 
boundaries that have hitherto confined the creed which 
Christ taught? 





AN EXCURSION IN A CALENDAR. 


TEVENSON writes somewhere of the ease and pleasure of 
a voyage in an atlas. You are tired, perhaps, of the 
climate or country in which you happen to be living; a yellow 
fog lies cold and heavy over sooty streets,—you have but to 
turn over the pages of maps to find the sun throwing blue 
shadows on the white sand of the Soudan, or to float down 
green roads of water where 
“La Vénus de l’Adriatique 
Sort de l’eau son corps rose et blanc.” 
An equal, possibly a greater, pleasure may attend the traveller 
on an excursion, not into an atlas, or the pages of “ Bradshaw,” 
but into the list of dates and events of a calendar. It may be 
mid-December in London, with the snow sliding off grimy 
roofs into the gutter; but it needs only two or three turns of 
the leaves of the calendar to bring the great tit with his 
ringing call into the swaying beech-twigs, or the cuckoo 
shouting down the hill through the sun and rain. 

Occasionally, however, a calendar may suggest other notions 
besides the mere anticipation of April and May flowers. Here, 
for instance, before us is a publication called “ Philips’ Nature 
Calendar for 1906.” Its price is sixpence, and it is to be 
obtained at the London Geographical Institute, 32 Fleet Street. 
It is apparently a perfectly serious document, which you are 
invited to hang on a wall, and you are cautioned not to tear 


the leaves off, but to turn them behind when done with, “so 
that the whole may be preserved for reference.” This is an 
invitation of which it is difficult to think that the enthusiastic 
naturalist will not avail himself. It opens, for instance, with 
the fair and square statement under the date January Ist: 
“Red-Breast sings from now to the 14th, and again in 
October.” Clearly a statement of this kind must be “preserved 
for reference”; but what is the school-teacher to answer to 
the child who happens to hear a robin in full song in 
February, March, or April, or during the winter months 
that follow October? It is not, however, the remarks about 
the robin which are of the greatest value to ornithologists. 
On January 8th, for instance, we are told that the “Thrush 
sings from now till the 22nd.” On the I4th, it would 
seem, punctual to the minute, “ House-sparrow chirps,” and 
on the 25th, a fact which clergymen will kindly note, “ Jack- 
daws begin to come to churches.” February is not so full of 
notes which would have deeply interested Gilbert White, but 
we are informed that on the 13th “the Green Woodpecker 
makes a loud cry from now till nearly end of March,” and 
that on the 10th the “Turkey cock struts and gobbles.” 
There would seem to be, indeed, some kind of plan in the 
compiler’s mind of limiting the times during which birds 
should be allowed to emit sounds; this is possibly in order 
to instil into the child’s mind the virtue of strict punctuality. 
You are informed, for instance, that on April 7th “The 
Cuckoo may now be heard until the 26th,” so that probably 
if you heard the bird making a noise after that date it would 
really be a rook or a magpie. Two of the “first appear- 
ances,” however, are among the most interesting of the 
occasions chronicled in the Calendar. These are the “first 
appearance of Middle Yellow Wren,” which happens on 
April 11th, to be followed on the 14th by the first appear- 
ance of “Second Willow or Laughing Wren.” Whether these 
two beautiful little creatures were known to Bewick or 
Yarrell the present writer is unaware; the first one sounds 
rather like something out of a paintbox. But, on the whole, 
the statement which will arouse the greatest interest among 
ornithologists is one which is noted opposite the date of 
November 15th. On that date “the Short-eared Owl may be 
found under turnip leaves.” As Herodotus might have 
remarked, “what it is doing there at that time I, knowing 
well, prefer not to say.” 

The publishers, in the course of a statement made with all 
gravity on the cover, thanking “their many friends among 
the teaching profession for the cordial manner in which the 
edition for 1905 was received,” refer to “the many evidences 
they have had of its helpfulness in the preparation of lessons 
in Nature Study” afforded by the “Calendar” in the past. 
How great the help afforded must be to eager students of 
such a science as entomology only those who have studied the 
Calendar most deeply will be able properly to appreciate. 
It was a well-known London journalist who, on being in- 
formed that there were more than sixty species of British 
butterflies, remarked with an air of pleased surprise that 
hitherto he had supposed there were only two, “the white 
kind and the coloured kind.” To a mind wandering in such 
lamentable ignorance a calendar such as this would prove 
the greatest blessing. He would learn, for example, that on 
January 16th he might look for “first appearance of Butter- 
fly.” On the 27th the Calendar is more explicit: he must 
look for the “first appearance of Nettle Butterfly.” It is 
a little difficult to identify this species, though possibly it 
is intended for the small tortoiseshell, whose caterpillar 
feeds on nettles. But the difficulties suggested by the 
entrance into public life of the “Nettle Butterfly” fade 
into insignificance when compared with the problems 
raised by the first appearances of other Lepidoptera. On 
August 15th, for instance, you are told that the “ Black- 
eyed Marble Butterfly appears,” and on the 29th the 
same information is given you as to the “Small Golden 
Black-spotted Butterfly.” (On this day, it should be noted, 
“Swallow sings.”) It is pleasant to think that on these 
dates we shall all of us be able to go out and discover these 
charming additions to the British fauna. But perhaps, after 
all, it will not be butterflies which will interest the school 
children most. On March 2lst, if they know their Calendar 





well, they will all be looking for the “ first appearance of the 
Buzz-fly,” and on the very next day, when, by the way, “the 
Snake” comes out, they will get their first glimpse of the 
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“Horse Ant,” which will be on view until April 18th. (It is, 


at this time that the “ Greenfinch sings for a month.”) This,’ 
however, is not all that they are toexpect. Neither a day early: 
nor a day late, but precisely on May 10th, out comes the “ Apis: 
Longicornis.” It waits for seventeen days, and then on the: 


27th it “bores holes in walks.” May we not imagine Mr. 
Fairchild duly taking a note of this fact with the idea of 
imparting useful information to Lucy and Henry? Doubtless 
with the assistance of John, who would not forget to put into 
the luncheon basket, after his invariable custom, “a bottle of 
ale for Mr. Fairchild,” he would have arranged a family 
picnic with the express purpose of taking the children out 
into the country to watch the “Apis Longicornis” at its 
enthralling work. 
_ The naturalist sbould not fail to note other facts of more 
general importance. On February 2lst the “Common Flea 
appears,” to be followed on the next day by the viper, and 
the day after by the wood-louse. The “Fox smells rank” 
punctually on the 7th, and three weeks luter you get the 
following instructive medley :—‘ February 28th, Ash Wed- 
nesday. Relief of Ladysmith, 1900. Toad now appears. 
Frogs spawn till March 22nd.” This is all the more remark- 
able because on turning over the next page of the Calendar 
you find opposite March 2nd, “First appearance of Frog.” 
The fishing season, it would seem, this year will be sadly 
limited. All you are told is that on March 7th “Trouts 
’ begin to rise from now till the 14th.” This is not the only 
fact of interest to fishermen, for precisely a month later the 
“Gudgeon spawns,” and the difficulty which we shall all feel 
will be in wondering when the other fish, about which nothing 
whatever is said, follow the gudgeon’s example. Fishermen, 
however, are rather scantily supplied with facts by the 
Calendar, for although it is remarked that the “ Angler's May- 
fly may be seen from June 3rd to the 14th,” there is nothing 
to tell the Thames angler when he may legally fish for perch 
and pike, or for that matter, sticklebacks; though, to be sure, 
he is duly provided on September Ist with the erroneous 
information that “Salmon close time begins.’ The child 
who means to devote himself to shooting is better looked 
after. He is properly instructed as to the dates on which 
partridge, pheasant, and grouse shooting begin. But 
nothing is said about black-game, for on looking up 
August 20th all you are told is that “Bulls make their 
shrill autumnal noise.” This presumably has no reference 
whatever to the Stock Exchange, but is a natural operation. 
Possibly it is allied to the abominably noisy habits of deer, 
hares, guinea-pigs, and for all we know sardines, for on refer- 
ring to November Ist, under the heading “ All Saints Day,” 
we discover the pleasing statement, “ Bucks grunt.” After 
this we find ourselves wondering whether Bos locutus est is not, 
after all, only an entry from a Roman natural history calendar 
which somehow got transferred into Livy,—perhaps in the 
course of transcription. 

To be serious, a calendar compiled for school children 
something on these lines might have been made very delight- 
ful and instructive. There are no doubt approximate dates 
at which the first appearance of hundreds of English birds 
and flowers may be and should be noticed by children, if their 
parents or school-teachers wished them to take an interest in 
natural history or country lore. All children ought to know, 
for instance, the notes of the commoner kinds of birds and 
the names and months of flowering of field and woodside 
flowers. They ought to know, too, the dates of the close-time 
for all protected birds. They will not, however, it is to be 
feared, learn very much that is valuable from the particular 
publication from which we have quoted, though no doubt the 
“Nature Calendar” will find a place on the study walls of 
any naturalist who, feeling despondent or depressed, is tempted 
to search for educational entertainment, and maybe fresh 
facts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~——— 

SIR MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE GRANT DUFF. 
[To tux Epirrorn or tas “Sprrcrator.”’) 

Siz,—January 12th will always be a sad day to many of us, 

for on it we lost a delightful companion, a wise adviser, and a 

true friend. For those who enjoyed the privilege of his 

friendship the death of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff will leave 





a void which: can never be filled. Some. of us have 

him ever since 1857, when he was elected Member for th, 
Elgin Burghs, a constituency which, to its honour, alway 
remained faithful to him. He represented the borough for 
twenty-four years, till he resigned in order to go out 
Governor of Madras; and he now lies in the nave of the 
Cathedral, a beautiful and most appropriate resting-place, 

No one certainly could in 1857 have foreseen the high, and 
in some respects unique, position which Sir Mountstuart won, 
and long held, in the world of politics, science, and liters. 
ture. He entered life with considerable drawbacks. fig 
constitution was never strong; he was for years a martyr to 
headaches; his eyes were weak, and he could do but a limiteg 
amount of reading for himself; his voice was not powerful, 9 
that he had some difficulty in making himself heard in the 
House of Commons; and last, not least, he had the reputa. 
tion of thinking for himself. In these circumstances, it jg 
wonderful how much he accomplished. On the other hand, 
he had certain advantages,—great ability, indefatigabj 
industry, a keen sense of humour, warm friends, the power 
of saying “Yes” or “No” in the right place, a wonderfyl 
memory—“ wax to receive and marble to retain” —and last, not 
least, in Lady Grant Duff he had a wife who watched over 
his health, who shared his views and aspirations, and whose 
loving sympathy, wide reading, and sound judgment were of 
the greatest possible assistance to him. 

Sir Mountstuart was successively Under-Secretary of 
State for India, for the Colonies, and Governor of 
Madras. No one was ever surprised at the various posts to 
which he was appointed, and which he filled with signal 
ability. Many wondered, on the other hand, why he was not 
included in the Cabinet, and have thought that if he had been 
so, it would have been better for the Liberal Party and the 
country. Few men had a wider circle of friends. When he 
accepted the Governorship of Madras they gave him a parting 
dinner; and in returning thanks he truly and gracefully 
observed that among the objects he set before himself on 
entering life, one was to make the ablest and best possible 
friends, und on looking round the room he felt that, however 
much he might have failed in other respects, in that at least 
he had been eminently successful. Moreover, if few men 
had more eminent or more appreciative friends in this 
country, no one certainly had so wide an acquaintance with 
the statesmen, philosophers, and men of science in other parts 
of the world. His.“ Elgin Speeches” were mainly devoted to 
European politics. On his return from Madras he devoted 
himself principally to literature and science, becoming 
President of the Geographical and Historical Societies and 
u Trustee of the British Museum. He was also treasurer 
of “The Club,” besides being a member of the Literary 
Society and of Grillons’s, where he was always welcome, for he 
was both interesting and entertaining. He was indeed a man 
of the widest culture. Besides politics, geography, and history, 
he had a considerable knowledge of numismatics, of precious 
stones, and of botany. 

Although he would have disclaimed any pretensions to 
authority as a theologian, the bent of Sir Mountstuart's mind 
was eminently religious. Perhaps his favourite book was the 
“ Récit d'une Seur.” He took a warm interest in the Chureh- 
men’s Union, which was formed to support the broad and 
liberal views of Stanley, Jowett, and Matthew Arnold. His 
religion, however, was one of feeling and action, not of dogma. 
He agreed with Matthew Arnold that it “was not by insisting 
on the adhesion of the faithful to a series of wild guesses in 
the realm of the unknown, dignified by the name of dogmas, 
that the Catholic or any other Church would retain its hold 
over mankind” ; and trusted that the feuds which have so long 
distracted, and, as far as they could do so, discredited, 
Christianity might be healed, “and the Unity of Christendom 
at last be definitely established, not on the basis of guesses 
into the infinite, but of co-operation in ‘all things lovely and 
of good report.’” Not that he undervalued theology. Theo- 
logical speculation, he says, “has been and continues to be of 
the greatest importance in the development of the race; for 
the higher the prevailing religion becomes—the more it draws 
into itself all that is best in our nature, the more it calls to its 
assistance all that is sublime or tender in art, all that is most 
exquisite in poetry, all that is most elevating in the contempla- 
tion of the material universe and the human microcosm —the 
better will be its effect upon conduct, To ask, however, from 
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i ulation the same sort of certainties which we 
oee oe lower order of facts with which our limited 
intelligence is amply sufficient to deal, is to ask from it what, 
in this world, it cannot give”; and he quotes with admiration 
the beautiful remark of Stanley, that “ Faith founded the 
Church : Hope has sustained it : I cannot help thinking that it 
is reserved for Love to reform it.” 

Sir Mountstuart will probably be best remembered here- 
after as the author of his celebrated “ Diary.” The “ Elgin 
Speeches ” and other volumes on questions of the day were all 
wise and valuable contributions, but their interest will neces- 
sarily fade as they recede in the past. The # Diary,” on the 
contrary, will become more and more interesting as time goes 
on. What would we not now give for such a picture of 
life in the time of Thothmes or Nebuchadnezzar? The sale, 
indeed, would no doubt have been even larger if it had 
contained .a sprinkling of malicious remarks or ill-natured 
stories, Such would, however, have been thoroughly out of 
place: they would have poisoned a work which is now inspired by 
the spirit of purity and charity, of goodwill and good feeling. 
Moreover, if it is not degraded by references to crimes or 
scandals, it is very entertaining, and full of amusing stories. 
Another great charm of the “ Diary” is its variety. We have 
a succession of poetical allusions, notes of travel, glimpses of 
great statesmen, philosophers, men of science—in our own 
and other countries—botanical remarks, curious details con- 
nected with ancient coins or precious stones, and fragments of 
conversation at “The Club,” the Literary Society, or Grillons. 
In addition to the rest of what he has done for us, if in future 
ages we of the Victorian period are judged as to our habits 
and occupations, our interests and characters, by the picture 
in the “Diary,” we shall owe another great debt of gratitude 


to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AVEBURY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SN tices 
THE VICTORY OF FREE-TRADE AND TRUE 
CONSERVATISM. 
(To tue Epiron or tas “Sprcraror.”] 
Sir,—The little English colony on this sunny shore is this 
week awaiting the arrival of the Spectator with a keener 
interest even than usual, in view of this unhesitating and 
imperious verdict of the British people. Personally I cannot 
but regard it as the greatest triumph that Conservatism has 
scored for very many years. You may call it a Radical 
victory, but the essential bed-rock conservatism and hard 
common-sense of our race have again come uppermost, and 
have again saved us from unknown disaster. The people, 
seeing danger ahead, have risen from the indifference with 
which they regard many things, and have with irresistible 
strength intimated that they will have none of these revolu- 
tionary changes, and have no use for the politicians who pro- 
pose them. They simply sweep them out of their path. That 
is my reading of the situation. It was the same, though not 
in quite such dramatic fashion, when Mr. Gladstone proposed 
Home-rule, and so it would be again if any party, by whatever 
name they might call themselves, attempted to tamper with 
our well-tried traditions and institutions. My main point is 
that it is the highest Conservative work that the Liberals 
have been doing at this Election.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M. Coorsr. 

Sainte Mazime-sur-Mer, January 20th. 

{Weagree. The crushing nature of the Liberal victory is 
in no small measure due to the innate conservatism of the 
British people. They are essentially a steadfast people, and 
the notion of suddenly giving up a policy adopted after along 
straggle, and, further, a policy which bas stood the test of 
time, was certain to be utterly repugnant to them.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE CAUSE OF THE UNIONIST DEFEAT. 
[To rue Eptror or tur “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—I think most reasonable men will agree with you that 
the Unionist defeat is in the main due to the attack on Free- 
trade, and not to any “wave of unreasoning Radicalism.” 
Unless the Conservative Party is prepared to abandon the 
Policy of Protection, I do not see how it can expect to regain 
national confidence. Of the two candidates before us in this 





constituency, one was a Conservative, a Unionist, a Church- 
man, and a Tariff Reformer; the other a Radical, a Home- 
ruler, a Nonconformist, and a Free-trader. I am a Conserva- 
tive and a High Churchman, and have never before voted for 
a Liberal Government; but in this Election I had no hesita- 
tion in polling for the Radical because he was a Free-trader, 
and should do so again in similar circumstances. Some of 
my friends have done the same, and there must be thousands 
of Unionists all over the country who have taken a similar 
line. Surely the party papers and the party managers will 
not wilfully shut their eyes to facts !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Putney. CONSERVATIVE FREE-TRADER. 





PROTECTION V. IMPROVED METHODS IN TRADE. 
(To tux Eprror ov tux “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—The country has spoken with no uncertain voice, and 
Protection now takes its place among Mr. Chamberlain's un- 
digested schemes; but the mazes of statistics, honest or mere 
figure-juggling, which have accompanied the controversy have 
been the means of stimulating interest in Great Britain's 
commerce among all classes to an almost unprecedented 
degree. Wonderful as has been the growth of our trade, 
no one will deny that better things could be done with 
improved methods. Visitors to the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, and the Continent of Europe are told 
many instances of the ignorance, stupidity, and obstinacy of 
certain British exporters. You mention one in the want of 
taste of a section of the hat trade (Spectator, January 
13th, p. 55), and we hear from time to time how 
inferior American cotton goods, more artistically printed, 
rob the British manufacturer of his Canadian trade; how 
Japanese compradores take commissions from their English 
employers and fellow-countrymen, to the advantage of the 
German who, speaking the language, does his own bargaining; 
and how clothing factories were started in Sydney because 
we would insist on sending out as “stock sizes” garments 
which fitted Englishmen, but hung loosely on the tall and 
slim Australian. Many such stories as these are current. 
One, perforce, only hears one side, so perhaps they are only 
partly true, and surely other nations have their failings too; 
but one learns enough to be sure that, through quite avoidable 
causes, the exporter often fails to give satisfaction. Now, Sir, 
I am sure a very large proportion of Free-traders—yes, and 
Protectionists too—would welcome a crusade, headed by the 
Spectator, directed against these very obvious shortcomings. 
Will the time evercome to this nation of shopkeepers when it will 
not be considered derogatory for the sons of great commercial 
houses to learn the principles of their trade at a national 
University,—a University which English society will then 
consider on a par with Oxford and Cambridge, and where 
modern languages, economics, the changes of national taste, 
and that true professionalism which must replace the amateur 
if we are to keep pace with that deadly-in-earnest man, the 
American, will be given full consideration? Now seems the 
great opportunity for the foundation of such national—as 
apart from local—institutions, or at any rate of a society for 
the promulgation of commercial intelligence in its widest 
sense, and I feel sure that any such scheme, initiated by the 
Spectator, would meet with ready support. I can only urge 
the importance of the subject as an excuse for this very 
inadequate letter.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 


(To tae EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Thanks largely to your steady advocacy of Free-trade 
principles, the nation has now rightly decided that Protection 
in any of its forms is not the remedy for our industrial 
troubles. It would be a serious mistake, however, if the Free- 
trade party were to rest content with this, and not to endeavour 
to find out the real remedy, which is not, I think, far to seek. 
The nation wants to know why other nations are in many 
ways, especially in mechanical and chemical science, forging 
ahead of us, and even making it difficult for us to hold our 
own in our home market. I suppose it is generally 
admitted that England took the lead in industrial enterprise 
because she was the first nation to develop energetically her 
natural resources. In recent years some nations, especially 
America, Germany, and Switzerland, have forged ahead 
because they have developed a natural resource which we have 
to a great extent allowed to lie dormant,—viz., the brain-power 
of the nation. When we begin to realise, as these other 
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countries are doing, that every brain capable of development, 
and which is allowed to remain undeveloped, is a loss to the 
country—a loss which in these times of highly skilled produc- 
tion we simply cannot afford—we shall stop playing with this 
question. I am well aware that there are many excellent 
scientific and technical Colleges in this country, but only a 
minute proportion of our capable youths have any chance 
whatever of entrance to them, and the intermediate education 
is, owing to financial reasons, mostly of an utterly inadequate 
nature. The Free-trade party have an opportunity now of 
investigating the whole question by Royal Commission or 
otherwise, and earning the gratitude of the whole nation.— 
lan, Sir, &c., EvERARD HESKETH. 
Eltham. 


|The two letters printed above have our sympathy, though 
we fear we could not undertake to initiate the movement 
desired by “E. P.” We believe that technical education—<.e., 
education for the men who work at trade and industry as 
subordinates—is now very good in Britain, and compares 
favourably even with such education in Germany. Where we 
fail is in the education of the masters, of the heads of the 
industrial undertakings, not of the “hands.” In Germany the 
young man who is going to inherit a great manufacturing 
business learns at the University in chemistry or some other 
department of science things which will make him understand 
his business, and will teach him how to develop it. The young 
Briton in the same position does not as a rule learn these 
things. We do not want to make our Universities purely, 
or even mainly, utilitarian, but we do not see why they should 
not provide for the men who are going to work family 
businesses, and give them opportunities for supplementing the 
humanities by the acquisition of knowledge which will help 
them in the conduct of industrial concerns.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE DANGER OF PROTECTION. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I have been reading your views as to the political out- 
look in your last issue with much interest, but I cannot agree 
with you that Protection has received a severe blow at the present 
General Election. On the contrary, in my opinion it has become 
dangerous for the first time. Mr. Chamberlain's Protection is 
a dilettante affair,—a false dawn. The true dawn broke with 
the advent of the Labour Party as an appreciable element in 
the new Parliament. Labour is just getting to its feet, and 
is using the Liberal walking-stick, which happens at present 
to be labelled “ Free-trade”; but Labour has learned its 
power now. At the next General Election it will dictate, and, 
like other Labour parties in other lands, it will go for Protec- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 


[We agree that the Labour Party may prove a grave 
danger if leaders of the Unionists adopt towards it the 
attitude taken up by Mr. Chamberlain in his speech at 
Halesowen. As we have urged elsewhere, what is most 
needed at the present moment is a patriotic as opposed to a 
factious Opposition.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LORD HUGH CECIL AND THE POSITION OF 
FREE-TRADE MEMBERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Srectaror.”’ | 
Srr,—As a Unionist Free-trader, I have nothing but admira- 
tion for your advocacy of Free-trade principles. But I cannot 
see how you can logically support (January 13th issue) such a 
candidate as Lord Hugh Cecil, and yet maintain that Free- 
trade is the paramount issue before the electorate. If the 
late Member for Greenwich is “a loyal supporter of Mr. 
Balfour,” he must, of necessity, be a “ Balfourite” as far as 
the Fiscal question is concerned. If A supports B, even if 
only in a passive way, and I am a supporter of A, then 
naturally I am also partly a supporter of B. The position of 
Unionist Free-trade M.P.’s is certainly a difficult one if modern 
precedent is to be followed. In 1886 many Liberal Members 
of the House of Commons became Unionists—left the party 
on one subject only, z.e., the unity of the Empire—but almost 
consistently voted Conservative on all other subjects, in- 
cluding matters of social legislation, and this in succeeding 
Parliaments. Is such a policy to be pursued by future Free- 





trade Members? If not, why not? The present’ Free.tma, 

Government will need just as much continued support as dij 

the Unionist Government of 1886.—I am, Sir, &., 
Free-Trapde Untonisr, 


[We admit that Lord Hugh Cecil’s attitude towards yy 
Balfour was most unsatisfactory,—an anachronism which 
cannot possibly be defended on logical grounds. Lord Hugh 
Cecil had, however, done such good work for Free-trade jy 
the country and in the House of Commons that we coniq 
not but desire his presence in Parliament, even though we 
deplored his incomprehensible loyalty to an anti-Free-tradg 
chief.--Ep. Spectator.] 





THE COMMON PLOUGHMAN. 
[To Tug EpiTror or THER “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—* Supply the agricultural labourer with sound premisses 
and he will reach a sound conclusion,” says Mr. Fiennes, 
writing in the Times of the 24th inst. in extenuation of the 
Unionist losses in the Election. ‘ Why have they not beep 
supplied with sound premisses ?” asks that journal. But jg 
not this query rather hard on Mr. Chamberlain and the rival 
party organisations who for more than two years have been 
supplying major and minor premisses, with conclusions to boot? 
And may we not gather from the result of the elections that 
the agricultural labourer has been supplied with sound 
premisses, and has arrived at sound conclusions? Mr. 
Fiennes has himself supplied the answer when he says that 
the agricultural Jabourer’s mind is “not dense, but shrewd 
and tenacious, if slow.” Adam Smith, who knew a good many 
things, was of the same opinion. He says: “The common 
ploughman, though generally regarded as the pattern of 
stupidity and ignorance, is seldom defective in judgment 
and discretion”; and “how much the lower ranks of people 
in the country are really superior to those of the town, is well 
known to every man whom either business or curiosity has led 
to converse much with both.’ We cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain for having 
delayed the Dissolution of Parliament, thus giving time to 
the agricultural labourer to select the sound premisses and 
arrive at the sound conclusion. We may, perhaps, be sur- 
prised that the Protectionist caucus should have taken too 
little account of the “common ploughman,” and of a per- 
sonage of even more importance where the food of the 
children is concerned, the ploughman’s wife.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. R. Matcorm. 
1 Princes Gardens, S.W. 





A TARIFF REFORMER ON THE RESULT OF 
THE ELECTIONS. 
{To THE EpITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator (and yet a con- 
firmed Tariff Reformer), perhaps you will allow me to express 
my opinion on the course of the Election. You say in last 
week’s issue that the Election has been fought by the Radicals 
entirely on the Free-trade question. May I ask what special 
interest Free-trade has to Nonconformist ministers, that they 
should preach politics from their pulpits, and address meetings 
all over the country? You lament for the Tariff Reformers 
the overthrow of their hopes and aspirations; but I assure you 
we do not need your lamentation. For what do we see? For 
nearly every English and Scotch seat there has been a Tariff 
Reform candidate, and the total number of votes polled by 
them is not such a long way short of those polled by so-called 
Free-traders, excluding the votes for Labour candidates. 
This is not discouraging, when one considers that ten or 
fifteen years ago hardly a man in England dared hold up 
his hand for Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 


(The special interest which Free-trade has to Nonconformist 
ministers is, we should have thought, apparent enough. Many 
of them have congregations drawn from the poor—this is 
especially the case with the Wesleyans—and most are well 
conversant with the needs of the poor. Again, why are votes 
for Labour Members not to be counted as Free-trade votes? 
As far as we know, the great majority of the Labour candi- 
dates were strong Free-traders.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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“THE MISSIONARY OF DEFEAT: MR. CHAMBER- 
- LAIN AND THE ELECTIONS. 
[To THs EpiToR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” J an 
§rz,—The London journals which support the Opposition 
that the Tariff policy has been defeated because the 
facts of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals have not been clearly 
jaced before the electors. In particular, they blame the 
ae organisers of the Tory party for not educating: the 
agricultural labourers in the beauties of the new doctrines. 
It may be useful, therefore, to make a note of the precise 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s own mission of education through- 
out the country since he left Mr. Balfour's Cabinet with Mr. 
Balfour's blessing. I had the privilege of hearing most of the 
speeches he delivered, and witnessing the splendid organisa- 
tion which characterised all the meetings. The applause was 
rfect, and hostility non-existent. Now for the practical 


result to the party :— 


Previ . 
Rapeeventation. Election Results. 
a 5 Liberal Gains 
GAasZOw ..+.sesseeee 7 Unionists _...... 2 F.T. Unionists 
are . 1 Unionist ...... 1 Liberal Gain 
ssgeasat™ << 1 Liberal Gain 
Newcastle .......+« 2 Unionists _....... ‘ 1 Labour Gain 
et chien 1 Unionist 1 Liberal Gain 
ere 8 Unionists ) ...... 2 Liberal Gains 
Liverpool ....++++ 1 Nationalist { ...... {i F.-T. Unionist 
‘ardiff and New- 4 Unionists in All four seats won 
eo sréuananen { Wales } seas i by Liberals 
(2 Unionists } 2 Liberal Gains 
Leeds seeseeseeeeeee ° i3 Liberals 5 oeccce es Balfour 
Liberal maj. incr. 
. Biggleswade and 
Luton, Beds. ...... 1 Liberal ecesee Bedford won by 
Liberals 
Preston .......0000 2Unionists =... 2 Liberal Gains 
Gainsborough ... 1Unionist  ...... 1 Liberal Gain 
‘ it § 1 Liberal Gain 
Limehouse ...... 1 Unionist _...... 2 Also Mile End, &c. 


At Birmingham, of course, Mr, Chamberlain kept the citadel 
inviolate. But the fatal influence of his oratory is seen when- 
ever he goes outside. He went down to Nuneaton before the 
poll, and the seat fell to the Liberals. He went to Wellington, 
Shropshire, to support the Unionist candidate, and again a 
seat was gained to Liberalism and Free-trade. As a Free- 
trader, I hope Mr. Chamberlain will persevere.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. A. 





SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF. 
[To tus Evrror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sm,—May I say, with reference to your sympathetic 
paragraph on the late Sir M. E. Grant Duff in last week's 
Spectator, that he was hardly so completely cut off from all 
participation in the Home-rule controversy as it seems to 
imply? His tenure of office as Governor of Madras expired 
before the end of 1886, and he returned the following spring 
to find his greatest friends almost equally ranged on opposing 
sides. Had he been able to join Mr. Gladstone’s party, an 
opportunity would doubtless have presented itself of returning 
to public life; but his high-minded purity of aim never allowed 
him to waver from the Unionist side. No mention of Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff at this time seems quite complete 
without some notice being taken of his ardent Free-trade 
principles, which were implanted in him before Free-trade 
was the accepted creed of most educated politicians, and 
only grew stronger with his intimate knowledge of foreign 
countries. With the tolerance of old age, he regarded the sad 
retrogression of some of his friends in this respect more with 
pity than anger, but he had no doubt in his own mind as to 
what he considered to be the danger to the Empire. He wrote 
in 1903 to a friend :—“ These strange ideas, if not successfully 
resisted, may well prove to be the beginning of the end.” 
Others of course there have been, but not very many, who 
have given all their best years to the service of the public for 
80 little reward, nor who, living in the very midst of “the 
world” have preserved throughout a long life such a 
singularly unworldly spirit,—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD FRIEND. 





HERMAN MERIVALE. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Specrator."’] 
Sir,—May I, as a lifelong friend of the late Herman Merivale, 
send you a few lines in tribute to his memory? I knew him 
first, intimately, when I was still a boy and he was a young 








man, doing so well at the Bar that he might doubtless have 
risen to high honours had not the career of Letters proved 
more attractive to him. The intimate friendship then begun 
in his rooms in Garden Court endured without a break to the 
time of his death. 


He was probably best known, as to work of the pen, by his 
plays. But to many who remember him, and especially to readers 
of the Spectator, it will be no news that he was an essayist full of 
scholarship and brightness, and a writer of verse in many moods, 
which assuredly deserved the sometimes misused name of poetry. 
His one novel, “ Faucit of Balliol”—whereof perhaps the most 
discriminating, as well as the most appreciative, review appeared 
in the Spectator—contained so much of observation, wit, humour, 
and other fine qualities, that, save for misfortunes of health, it 
might well have been the precursor of other and yet better 
novels of his writing. 

The side of his public and semi-public life least known, 
although it had considerable importance for others besides 
himself, was probably that concerned with politics, into which 
he threw himself with characteristic ardour when in the earlier 
“eighties” he was a resident at Eastbourne. There his strong 
convictions, backed by wide and ready resource both as a 
writer and as a speaker, and also by an undeniable personal 
magnetism, soon made him a man of mark on his own side, 
that of the Liberals. So much was this the case that he 
was elected, unanimously and without fees, a member of the 
Devonshire Club. He also became chairman of the Liberal 
Council in his district, and filled that office until, being at one with 
the then Lord Hartington in dissension from Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-rule scheme, he resigned. 

In his later years misfortunes came heavy on him, and in facing 
them his combative qualities stood him in much stead. His 
latest complete work, “Bar, Stage, and Platform,” has much of 
the charm that belonged to his conversation in private life. 
Its autobiographical form gave full scope to the habit of 
digression which he confessed in its early pages, and which he 
may have owed in some sort to his intense admiration for 
Thackeray both as man and as writer. But Herman Merivale 
never borrowed an opinion or a style, and his passages of divaga- 
tion have a very individual attraction. Those of us who in his 
death mourn the loss of a dearly loved friend, as well as that of 
a fine dramatist and author in poetry and in prose, may draw 
consolation from some haunting lines of his in the great speech 
of Death as Friend which occurs in The White Pilgrim. 


—I am, Sir, &ce., Oner Wuo Knew Him. 


| We publish with great pleasure this tribute to a remark. 
able member of a remarkable family. Mr. Merivale’s striking 
personality was commemorated in the verses on his death 
published by us last week; but we may recall here that at one 
period of his life, and before ill-health and the heavy misfor- 
tunes alluded to by our correspondent had pressed so hardly 
upon him, Mr. Herman Merivale was a valued contributor to 
our columns.—Ep, Spectator.] 





THE TRANSVAAL CHAMBER OF MINES’ MEMO- 
RANDUM AND CHINESE LABOUR. 
[To THs Epiror or THs “ SpEcraTor.”) 
Srr,—* Delta” in his letter in last week’s Spectator on the 
subject of Chinese labour gives figures showing that tle 
proportion of labourers to stamps working in 1905 is greater 
than in 1904. He argues that a reduction of labourers would 
not, therefore, be accompanied by a proportionate decrease of 
stamps working. In other words, he contends that the mines 
are rfow employing more labour than is necessary. Now, Sir, 
is it likely that the managers and shareholders of the mines 
are so careless of their own interests as to employ unnecessary 
labour? If it is true that more labourers were required in 
1905 than in 1904 to work an equal number of stamps, we may 
be quite sure that the extra expense was unavoidable. As to 
the proportion of white to coloured labour in 1904 and 1905, it 
is indeed unfortunate that “Delta” can only quote the 
figures relating to one single mine. The proportion he gives 
of coloured labour to white is two thousand to three hundred, 
or about seven to one, for 1905, and eight hundred and fifteen 
to five hundred, or less than two to one, for 1904. Whether 
the above figures for 1905 may be accepted as the average 
throughout the mining industry I do not know; but I 
am quite sure that the figures for 1904 do not represent 
the normal ratio between coloured and white labour, The 
proportion, less than two to one, is, I am convinced, far below 
that prevailing prior to the late war on any regularly worked 
mine. In the particular mine of which I had personal ex- 
perience the proportion was at least as great as, if not greater 
than, that “ Delta” gives for 1904. Apart from the ethics of 
the question of Chinese labour, any one who has even the 
slightest acquaintance with the conditions prevailing in South 
Africa knows perfectly well that, so far from Chinese or native 
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labour supplanting white labour, the reverse is the case. It is 
not necessary to repeat the reasons for this. It is sufficient to 
say that tlie white man has in the past declined to work along- 
side the native at the same occupation and has shown no 
desire to change his views. However, the question whether or 
not Chinese labour benefits the white community will soon, we 
are given to understand, be handed over to those who are in 
the best position to decide it. It will be interesting to see 
whether those white men whose employment has been injured 
by the introduction of Chinese labour will continue to employ 
the yellow man or not.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelsea, S.W. W. A. VENABLES. 





BOER HEROISM AT ELANDSLAAGTE. 
[To tum Epiron oF TUB “SPECrATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of November 11th, 1905, there appears a 
letter headed “ Boer Heroism at Elandslaagte,” and signed J.S. 
Trotter (Pro-Boer), in which he reproduces an incident of the 
battle in question from the pages of the Natal Mercury, and 
then implies that any desire on the part of the Boers to com- 
memorate the incident by a memorial on the spot is forbidden 
by the Peace Preservation Act. Mr. Trotter might have 
made himself better acquainted with the fucts before rushing 
into print and displaying his ignorance on the subject. There 
is no Peace Preservation Act in Natal. No application to 
erect a memorial by the Boers at Elandslaagte has ever been 
made; but if it had it would readily have been granted. 
Boer and British graves, not only in Natal, but all over 
South Africa, are attended to by the Loyal Women’s Guild 
without any distinction whatever, and there are scores of little 
monuments marking the spot where brave Boers lie buried. 
At Vryheid, formerly in the Transvaal, but now a part of 
Natal, a memorial was recently erected by the Dutch of the 
district to the memory of the Boers who fell at Holkrantz on 
May 6th, 1902; and the remains of the men were transferred 
to the memorial in January cf last year. So far from the 
Government objecting to anything of the kind, the ceremony 
was attended by the Resident Magistrate of the district and 
another permanent official on instructions from, and as repre- 
senting, the Government. A guard of honour of sixty mounted 
men under ex-Generals Grobeluar and Cheere Emmett took 
part in the procession, and the coflins containing the remains 
of the men were covered with the Vierkleur, the flag of tlie 
late Transvaal Republic. Full details of the ceremony can be 
found in the Natal Mercury weekly edition of January 27th, 
1905, but I think I have said enough to make it perfectly clear 
that Mr. Trotter was entirely in error in his remarks and 
implications.—I am, Sir, &c., A. MILLIGAN. 
“Natal Mercury,” Durban. 





ANGLICAN INTOLERANCE. 
(To ras Eprror oF THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as a Church of England clergyman, 
to endorse the general contention of the Rey. Bernard Snell 
(Spectator, January 13th)? Long experience and cbservation 
have convinced me beyond a doubt that although your editorial 
note expresses, thank God! a real truth, yet it is a fact that 
the Church of England is the obstacle to an amicable under- 
standing; and more than this, the blind and fatuous folly 
which makes it criminal on the part of a clergyman to enter a 
Nonconformist place of worship for the purpose of contri- 
buting by earnest, sober exposition of truth to reconciliation, 
and the fulfilment of Christ’s last prayer for unity, is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest obstruction to the extension of 
His kingdom, and, in my humble judgment, will prove to be 
the most damning witness against us as a Church.—I am, 
Sir, &e., THEODORE F. Butt, 
28 Market Street. Curate of St. Thomas, Stourbridge. 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(To THe EDITOR Or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,— May I add myself as one more to plead in your columns 
for the only solution of the religious question in elementary 
schoois which will satisfy the vast majority of the clergy, and 
which alone will induce them to part with their schools; and 
the only solution which will be fair to the children attending 
elementary schools and to their parents? I refer to the 
solution known now popularly as “facilities.” It recognises 





this principle, which I believe to be the true Liberal principle, 
that parents have the right to decide in what religion their 
children are to be instructed. In every school where ther 
are sufficient children to warrant it, arrangements should by 
made by the responsible leaders of the religious body to which 
those children belong that those children shall have such 
instruction given to them in school hours at least once a week 
by competent teachers. I think there is no doubt as to the 
practicability of the plan. May I give a simple illustration 
from what is perhaps the only London school which has 
adopted it? In the schools of S. Anne’s, Soho, there are a 
number of Jewish children. Five years ago the Rector of 
S. Anne’s offered the Jewish Rabbi of the district the 
opportunity of instructing the Jewish children during the 
period set apart for religious instruction, and the offer was 
accepted. Every Wednesday for the last five years the Jewish 
Rabbi has come and instructed the children of his own com. 
munity in the Jewish faith. The arrangement has worked 
without a hitch. The same offer was made to the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes (who was then the leading Nonconformist 
minister in this district) with regard to any children of 
Wesleyans who might be attending the school. In this case 
the offer was not accepted, as Mr. Hughes said he felt no mis. 
givings that the Church Catechism as taught at 8. Anne’s would 
prove subversive to the faith of Wesleyan children attending the 
school. I do not think that the multiplicity of Protestant sects 
would bea serious difficulty. It would be found, no doubt, con. 
venient to grovp a number of kindred denominations together; 
but, of course, the arrangement of this would be left to the 
responsible teachers of the Free Churches. From the point 
of view of the Church of England, arrangements could be 
made in a satisfactory way. There are numbers of Church 
children attending every provided and non-provided school in 
this country. There would be a central organisation in every 
diocese under the Bishop working in conjunction with and 
through the several parishes to see that the work should be 
carried out effectively. What is now being done with success 
in one school could be done with success in others. In the 
case where only one or two children required separate instruc- 
tion, they would no doubt have to give way to the majority; 
but where there are a substantial number needing it, arrange- 
ments would and could be made, and all grievances in “ one- 
school districts” would be removed at once. This, in brief, is 
the system known as “facilities.” For my part, the only 
objection to the system seems to me that under it no one 
would have a grievance to nurse. All other solutions of 
which I have read would not last, because they would still 
leave large dissatisfied bodies all over the kingdom.—I am, 
Sir, &., T. ALLEN Moxon. 
2 Soho Square, W. 


[To tae Eprror or tae “ SrrectatTor.”’) 
Srr,—May I be allowed to modify in some slight details your 
abstract of the proposition contained in my letter of the 20th 
inst., as follows P— 


(1) What I suggested was that a religious service, consisting 
of well-selected portions of the Bible, with simple hymns and 
prayers, should be held daily in all State-aided schools. 

(2) That the buildings of non-provided (Voluntary) schools 
should be rented by the Education Committees of County and 
Borough Councils, the trustees being allowed to reserve their use 
for, say, two evenings in the week and the whole of Sunday—this 
rent to be appropriated by the trustees for such objects as they 
deem to be best—and that religious instruction according to the 
views of the denomination by which the school was originally 
founded should be given (as proposed by Mr. Birrell) on one or 
two days in the week, out of school hours. 

(3) As you stated it,—i.e, “any school to be allowed to contract 
itself out of the Act, and be as it was before 1902.” 

May I be allowed to add the following alteration to the last 
clause of No. 2 P— 

As the objection has been raised that it would be practically 
impossible to give such doctrinal instruction out of the regular 
school hours, it might be possible to permit such instruction to be 
given on one appointed hour in the week, the time-table being 
arranged so that the ordinary secular lessons should begin at 
9 a.m. and end at 11.30, at which hour the special denominational 
instruction, as above defined, should be given; the Conscience 
Clause being used to exempt all children of other denominations 
from attendance. When this privilege is desired by the trustees 
or managers, only a nominal instead of an estimated rent should 
be paid for the buildings. If such a concession could be granted, 
it might prove to be an eirenicon,—* a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarizs H. Fox. 
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[To tue Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In reference to the interesting and helpful discussion 
on “Fundamental Christianity and the Education Question, 
started in the Spectator for December 30th, 1% 5, the following 
extract from a letter from the Bishop of Quebec, received 
last week, may be of use, as it shows that the “ Jamaica 
Catechism” has proved a practical solution of the education 
difficulty in other portions of the British Empire than the 
West Indies :— 

“You will be glad to know that our Church folk and Presby- 
terians, Methodists, &c., have so acted in harmony that (on my 
suggestion) we have adopted a Catechism for our public schools, 
leaving only one-sizth of what we teach to be taught by each of us 
in our Sunday schools, and enabling us to get the five-sizths taught 
by trained teachers in our public day schools. We derived this 
plan from the Archbishop of the West Indies. 

This experience of the West Indian and Canadian dioceses is 
well worth considering.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Wm. Emery, Archdeacon of Ely. 

The College, Ely. 

[We must now close this interesting correspondence, which 
has, we believe, been of real value in showing that it is 
possible for the majority of the adherents of the various 
Christian Churches in England to agree upon a system of 
fundamental Christian teaching which could be used in all 
schools, provided and non-provided. Such a system would 
prove no impediment to a further scheme of denominational 
teaching designed to supplement the teaching of fundamental 
Christianity, and applied in accordance with the wishes of the 
parents.—Eb. Spectator. | 





NAVAL AND MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL. 
(To tue Epiror OF THE “SrecrarTor,.”’] 

Sm,—Your correspondent “R. N.” (Spectator, January 20th, 
p. 93) in seeking to differentiate between a naval and a military 
Court-Martial is under a wrong impression. He remarks :— 

“The sentence of a naval Court-Martial, wherever held, is 
promulgated, and takes effect, on the spot; whereas the sentence 
of a military Court-Martial is not promulgated, and cannot be 
carried into effect, until it has recerved the approval of the Home 
authority. There is thus in the powers of Courts-Martial a 
distinct difference between the Services.” 
If “R. N.” will refer to the “ Manual of Military Law,” he 
will find that this is not the case at all. The sentence of a 
military Court-Martial is promulgated as soon as the local 
confirming authority—the General Officer commanding the 
district (which may be Calcutta or Cape Town, equally with 
Limerick or London)—confirms it. The sentence is then 
earried into effect at once, and there is no waiting to obtain 
the “approval” of any one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Authors’ Club, S.W. Horace WYNDHAM. 





MILITIA TRAINING. 
(To THK EpIroR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—TI enclose a small contribution to your Militia training 
scheme, although in these days of bloated expenditure I can 
very ill afford it. 

With your permission, I wish to say a few words in connection 
with Mr. Haldane’s latest suggestions on the subject of “The 
Militia and the Unemployed.” It is surely notorious that there 
has always been a closely corresponding ratio in numbers between 
the ranks of those two sections of the population, taken as a 
whole. Why not recognise the national aspect of the question of 
how best to provide work of a thoroughly testing kind for those 
in want of employment, by arranging our schemes of enlistment 
to suit a condition of things so clamant, and yet so difficult to 
provide for? Such were the ideas of an old Army man and myself 
as discussed between us some time ago; and now come Mr. 
Haldane’s tentative proposals. 

His plan of a six months’ winter training in the large towns 
—and probably in most country places as well—is excellent, 
though as regards some localities, such as fishing villages, it may 
have to be modified to suit their special circumstances. My main 
object, as a medical man who has had some practical experience 
in passing recruits for the Militia, is to try to show that the 
Army Regulations should be so far modified as to open a wider 
door for the admission of many applicants who are meantime 
being rejected. I am bold enough to say that a considerable 
proportion of those who are presently refused admission 
into the ranks of the Militia would in time make fairly good 
soldiers. The larger number of all recruits come from the class 
which Rowntree describes as living on a dietary which is 
insufficient for the proper nourishment of their bodies. Is it at 
all surprising, then, that many of them are altogether under- 
sized, deficient in height, and still more in chest measurement; 
that their eyesight is not sufficiently acute, it may be their hearing 











dull, and their intelligence below par? More particularly, can we 
expect their teeth not to be decayed? How many are at present 
rejected under an arbitrary rule on this score? Have the framers 
of Army Regulations considered that amongst the average female 
“slaveys,” who have to do more actual bodily labour than the 
corresponding Militiamen, the absolute rottenness of teeth is 
appalling? In my experience, not one in twenty of these poor 
creatures, with their never-ending toil, really possesses at twenty- 
five one-half of her original teeth, and still they do their work. 

Seeing, then, that those would-be recruits are undeniably ill- 
fed.and their bodies consequently badly nourished, and knowing, 
as we do, the wonderful improvement in physical condition which 
is as a rule brought about in the ordinary recruit who just 
squeezes into the ranks, is it not worth giving many more the 
chance of improvement after enlistment than have the chance 
just now? What would be the certain results ? 

First, we should greatly lessen the numbers of unemployed ; 
second, we should so far at least strengthen the bodies of those 
experimented on; and third, above all, as Booth long ago insisted, 
we should have “regimented” and disciplined some portion at 
least of the army of loafers which till the end of time will always 
be a burden upon us, and speaking as a doctor, though not as an 
expert, I firmly believe we shall have made out of the most un- 
promising material a considerable number of good fighting men. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Witu1aM Bruce, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health for 
Ross and Cromarty. 
Dingwall. 


P.S.—Farm settlements may or may not be a success in the 
case of the unemployed. All will depend on the overseers of the 
labourers, and their efficiency is at least a doubtful quantity. 
Again, even ordinary farmwork demands long training, if not 
naturalaptitude. Drilling, shooting, &c., are parts of a thoroughly 
tested system readily adaptable to the capacities of the most 
awkward pupils, with the moral whip of a well-established 
disciplinary authority behind it. 





THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 

{To THe Epiror or THe “SpecraTor.”] 
Srr,—The outlook in Hungary is to-day blacker than ever. 
The informal negotiations which have been proceeding since 
the beginning of December have now definitely fallen through. 
The attempt of Dr. von Lukacs, the ex-Minister of Finance, 
to induce the Coalition to take up office on terms acceptable 
to the Emperor has proved beyond his powers, A last effort 
was made by Dr. Wekerle to arrange such terms with the 
Coalition as would permit the formation of a transition 
Ministry, destined to tide over the period until the Coalition 
was prepared to take cflice. The sole functions of such a 
Ministry would have been to summon Parliament after its 
long prorogation, and to obtain from it Constitutional sanction 
for the new commercial treaties and the Customs tariff, 
opposition to which has been withdrawn by the Coalition. 

As neither of these compromises has succeeded, only two 
courses remain open to the Fejérvary Cabinet. When Parliament 
assembles on March Ist it may be treated to a further term of 
prorogation, but in the present state of feeling in Hungary this 
move might possibly be met by a refusal to disperse without at 
least a formal protest against the Government’s action, such as 
would render Baron Fejérvary’s continuance in office finally im- 
possible. One does not need to search far in English history for a 
similar situation ; the incidents of the Grand Remonstrance or of the 
Five Members might be repeated with equally momentous results. 
The only alternative policy is Dissolution, and while this involves 
infinitely greater risks, it is the course most likely to be pursued. 
According to Constitutional usage, Dissolution must be followed 
by new elections within three months. But the present Govern- 
ment has, of course, not the faintest prospect of obtaining a 
majority as the result of an appeal to the country. On the con- 
trary, its few remaining supporters would probably be blotted 
out, and the Kossuth Party would secure an overwhelming 
triumph at the polls, such as would throw even the new British 
elections into the shade. Instead of having to deal with the 
present Coalition, the Emperor would then be confronted by a 
united party, no longer dependent upon the Constitutional groups 
which adhere to Dualism; and the “ Personal Union” -policy 
would soon find its way to the front of M. Kossuth’s programme, 
“The Party of Independence does not yet control an absolute 
majority, but it will attain this when the unstained banner of 
1848 is unfurled before the nation.” These words of Count 
Apponyi (at Miskolez on January 18th) are significant of the 
prevailing temper. “I know,” he added, “that absolutism will 
soon throw off its last mask.” 

The sole result, then, of Dissolution must be an attempt 
to govern without Parliament,—that is, against the Constitu- 
tion; and what this might lead to no man living can foresee. 
It would in any case mean a sacrifice of the present Emperor's 
lifework, and would finally destroy the splendid edifice 
reared by Dedk’s labours. Francis Joseph is the first Haps- 
burg Sovereign who has obtained or deserved the confidence 
of the Hungarian people, and his relapse into the old methods 
of Joseph II., Francis I1., and Ferdinand V, would prove a fatal 
and lamentable error. Even as it is, there is a widespread feeling 
in Hungary that his non possumus attitude in the Army question 
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is due to lack of confidence in Magyar loyalty, at least on the part 
of the Court. That arbitrary measures would fall as sparks on 
highly inflammable material is clearly shown by the growing 
impatience and excitement in the Comitats. ‘The boycott of 
Count Pallavicini, the mock-funeral at Ungvir, the assault upon 
Sheriff Kovacs at Debreczen on January 2nd (when he was 
dragged through the town on an open hearse and belaboured 
by the furious crowd), are merely the most notorious incidents in 
a well-organised and obstinate resistance to the unconstitutional 
acts of Fejérvéry’s nominees. 

Until the die is actually cast, it is wiser to abstain from 
all speculation as to the possible outcome of a new attempt 
at absolutism in Hungary. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that a Dissolution will deprive the Magyar leaders of their 
Parliamentary immunity! Baron Fejérviry’s calculation, that 
a Radical programme, with universal suffrage as its tit-bit, 
would win over the masses for the Government, has proved 
signally false; and the Coalition leaders can count upon the 
almost unanimous support of the nation. But it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that the Hungarian crisis should reach its height at 
the very moment when the Constitution in Austria is to be placed 
on a democratic basis, and when the most far-reaching but as yet 
uncertain changes lie already in the near future. ‘The sands of 
time are fast running out, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
even at the eleventh hour an agreement may be reached. Surely 
with such singularly able mediators as MM. Széll, Lukacs, and 
Wekerle, this ought not to be impossible. 

Meanwhile, the continuance of the crisis has weakened the 
external position of Austria-Hungary, and is probably one of the 
chief causes of the daring attitude of Servia towards her powerful 
neighbour in the matter of the Customs Union with Bulgaria. 
And in this connection it is well to note M. Kossuth’s public 
assertion that Hungary has no aims in the Balkans. Without 
disrespect to that distinguished statesman, this pronouncement 
may safely be compared to the famous electioneering tactic, 
“Don’t put him underthe pump!” For its object was surely not so 
much to proclaim the disinterestedness of Hungary, as to draw 
attention to Austria’s sinister designs of expansion in Macedonia, 
and thus to enlist Balkan sympathy in the Magyar cause. How- 
ever this may be, there is no doubt that Count Goluchowski’s 
position is considerably shaken, and that his former defence of 
Magyar interests at Bucharest does not render him any the less 
unpopular at Budapest to-day. The sudden prominence given to 
Austria-Hungary in the recent naval demonstration at Mitylene 
was a mere flash in the pan, which deceived no one, least of all 
the Sultan ; for its real causes are to be sought, not in her neigh- 
bour’s confidence in Austria’s strength, but rather in the temporary 
eclipse of Russia, and in the wise policy of self-effacement lately 
adopted by Lord Lansdowne. The paralysis of the Dual Monarchy 
is one aspect of current European politics which has not perhaps 
received sufficient attention in England, and this is the more 
surprising since Vienna is the real pivot of the balance of power. 
Austrian weakness cuts both ways. It deprives Germany of her 
chief military ally in the event of a war, and, on the other hand, 
it offers a permanent temptation to the predatory instincts of the 
Pan-German League, whose “dovecotes” (veritable sucking- 
doves!) are more than usually stirred by Baron von Gautsch’s 
project of electoral reform. The relations of Austria and Germany 
deserve careful study at the present juncture, and not least from 
those who, like myself, are strongly Germanophil in sympathy. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Scotus VIATOR. 
Vienna, January 23rd, 1906. . 





THE ROYAL FORESTS OF CORNWALL. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In the review of Dr. Cox’s “ Royal Forests” that you 
publish in your issue of January 13th, I notice an error 
with regard to Cornwall. So far from it being “ without 
forest,” the whole of the county was under forest law till 1204, 
when King John disafforested it, except two or three portions, 
which he disafforested later in his reign.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Kingsfield, Bradford-on-Avon. ALicE DRYDEN. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows, Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.e., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &c., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 


ee 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 


SupscripTions RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 





Mr. E. James... -» £200 0 0; The Duke of Bedford, 
The Proprietor of the KG. ae vee ane £1,000 0 9 
Spectator on ove 100 0 0 | John Tweedy, President 
*The Earl of Dysa: 200 0 0 of the Royal College 
C. Davies Gilbert . 5 00 of Surgeons... po 100 0 9 
*F. H. Gossage, Esq. ... 100 0 0| Thomas Wall _.., on 10 0 6 
Peter Jack, Esq.... — 1 0 0 |*W. L. de Gruchy on 206 
Shadworth H. Hodgson 5 5 0} B.L. Hunter _... - 5 0 ¢ 
General Sir Charles Sir Robert Usher, Bart, 50 0 6 
Brownlow, G.C.B. ... 100 0 O | *Edward Robinson sil BD OO 
W. Heward Bell ... ann 100 0 0! W.S. Dickie _... =e 1190 
Henry Johnstone one 10 0} The Hon. Lionel Tolle- 
Miss Julia Wedgwood ... 100 0 0 mache ... on wee 10 0 0 
J. G. Grieve ove ove 1 1 0} W.L. Powrie we 100 
R. V. Ward ose pep 0 0} Wilfred Heyworth 100 
tAdam Birkmyre, Shalott, *Charles Thomas .., 3 00 
Kilmalcolm, N.B. _... 30 0 (0 1‘ * 10 0 6 
Miss F. Gray 1 1 0} W.F, Martin 100 
ee eee - 1 0 0} W.J. Benson .., . 1010 6 
Nicol Paton Brown 1010 0| J. W. Arrowsmith 10 0 6 
E. V. Husey one 1 1 0/|*A Friend ... ose 10 0 6 
*Henry Johnston ... 5 0 0 p C.... ese ove ove 500 
*William Birkmyre inn 10 0 0} Elliott E, Mills ... an 110 
*D. 8. Carson dee oe 5 5 0 E. D. W. and LW, “s 100 
Harold S. Burn ... on 110 3. T. on om “ 106006 
*Edward Browne... —... 1 1 0| F.C. Porter a os 238 
A. M, on an 106 Voluntary Taxation " 200 
J. O. wns ; 2 2 0| J.E.Colleutt ... 2 220 
Ernest Brown ... 2 2 0 /|*Lionel B. Wells ... o 220 
G, W. von U. Searle 2 0 0 | *R. W.Y.C. ene . 5 080 
SP ees Vt) 1. Sees 100 
C. M. Powell os 5 0 0 | {Benj. Burdekin .,, - 300 
Peveril Turnbull 1 1 0| M. K.and I. W. a 3006 
2) eos 300; AMC. ... ° eee 300 
Sir Howard Vincent 3 0 0} H.C, Pattin 110 
Cecil Wedgwood 3.0 0; FS. coe wee 300 
*C. G. Tindal - 3 0 0 |{H. M, Laughton exe 300 
George Cowan .., 1 0 O|tHon. Maude Stanley .., 300 
AG. We xn me 3 0 0 | Robert McDougall 300 
}Mrs. Pearson Hill sits 3 0 0| Horace W. Kemble ... 300 
H. F. Lancashire ne 1 1 0} Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart 500 
Lieut.-Colonel C. E. D. Anonymous a> 200 0 0 
Telfer-Smollett 10 0! Alfred Midgley ... 000 
Sir John Gray Hill $0 OTS GJ. ... one 300 
Mrs. R. E. Wills 5 00 - B. ove one cee 300 
H, E. Okeover ... 1 1 O! Dr. William Bruce... 100 


Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








POETRY. 


THE EJECTED MEMBER'S WIFE. 
WE shall see her no more 
On that balcony, 
Smiling while hurt at the roar 
As of surging sea 
From our stormy sturdy band 
Who have doomed her lord’s cause, 
Though she waves her little hand 
As it were applause. 





Here will be candidates yet, 
And candidates’ wives 
Fervid with zest to set 
Their ideals on our lives ; 
Here will come market-men 
On the market-days, 
Here will clash now and then 
More party-assays, 


And the balcony will fill 
When such times are renewed, 
And the throng in the street will thrill 
With to-day’s mettled mood ;— 
But she will no more stand 
In the sunshine there, 
With that wave of her white-gloved hand 
And that chestnut hair. 
THomAs HARDY. 








MUSIC. 


oonniiideaie 
THE ROMANTIC PERIOD.S§ 

Ir was a singularly happy choice which assigned the last, and 
necessarily the most controversial, volume of Zhe Ozford 
History of Music to the late Mr. Dannreuther. Unhappily he 
did not live to finish the revision of his manuscript, or to 
remedy or explain the one remarkable lacuna which robs his 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 
of the money required can be collected or promised.” 
+ Will increase to £50 if necessary. 
t Provided that 100 other readers of the Spectator subscribe £3 each. 
The Oxford History of Music. Vol. VI. ‘The Romantic Period.” By 





experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 





Edward Dannreuther. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [15s, net.) 
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Still, as Mr. W. H. Hadow tells us in 


f completeness. | 
ens oe ath “the volume as it stands embodies the results 
7 h and the verdicts of his critical! judgment,” 


of his researc 


and no more conclusive evidence of his erudition or his 


mpartiality could be desired than this aa = 
engrossing volume. Mr. Dannreuther’s quali cations for the 
task were perhaps unique amongst modern writers on music, 
because, while he had been an intimate friend and champion 
of the most commanding figure of the Romantic school, he 
combined this attachment with profound admiration for the 
great classical masters, and a really extraordinary capacity of 
appreciating anything that was good of its kind. In plain 
English, he was a very wise and faithful, as well as a very 
kindly, critic, as becomes agreeably clear if _we test 
his quality by his estimates of those composers with whom 
a priori he might have been supposed to be least in sympathy, 
Nothing could be handsomer, for example, than his tributes to 
the fascination of Bizet, of whose Carmen he observes that 
“every note sung by the chief personages seems to belong to 
them by natural right”; to the melody and satirical invention 
of Offenbach; to the all-round accomplishment of Sullivan ; 
to the romantic spirit of Auber’s and Rossini’s best work. 
Interpreting the term “romantic ” as applied to music in the 
broadest sense, as implying poetical suggestion by musical 
means, Mr. Dannreuther indulges in no hard-and-fast dis- 
tinctions. He saw musical progress steadily and saw it 
whole, and while realising that in the period under discussion 
the romantic element was a constantly increasing factor, 
abstained from such cast-iron verdicts as that of Rubinstein, 
who brilliantly, but inaccurately, described Mendelssohn’s 
music as “the swan-song of Classicism.” Such an estimate is 
partial and misieading. All the really great masters have 
been in a measure romantics. Bach’s music is charged with 
emotion and colour, and on occasions rivals the most 
advanced achievements of impressionism and _ illustration. 
Of the essentially romantic quality of Beethoven’s music, 
again, it is wholly unnecessary to speak ; while to come down to 
Mendelssohn, Mr. Dannreuther takes, in his chapter on over- 
tures and symphonies, the famous Hebrides Overture az his 
very first example of the way in which “romantic effects in 
instrumental music arose from the desire to reproduce 
impressions derived ...... directly from natural phenomena,” 
and lavishes unstinted praise on the exquisite beauty of this 
work, as well as on the genius for romantic illustration dis- 
played in the Midsummer Night’s Dream music. But while 
Mr. Dannreuther thus avoids the pitfalls of hasty generalisa- 
tion and over-rigid classification, he justifies the scheme and 
title of his work by insisting on certain broad distinctions 
which characterise the evolution of music in the nineteenth 
century as compared with its general progress before the 
advent of Weber. The late Sir George Grove was very 
fond of dwelling on Weber as representing a new type of 
musician in whom special gifts were reinforced by all-round 
culture. That view is borne out in the volume before us, 
which traces the growth, and enlarges on the significance, 
of that nineteenth-century movement which was specially 
influenced by literary ideals. 

Mr. Dannreuther notices in his introduction that music 
—as was natural in the youngest of arts—has always been 
somewhat late in manifesting the influence upon it of 
other departments of artistic endeavour, but that as time 
goes on, and new processes are discovered, the intervals 
become shorter. He notes, also, that while German music 
followed the traces of German literature at an interval 
of a generation or so, in France literary romanticism 
produced a more immediate result, and music and 
literature came to be very nearly contemporaneous. There 
was, however, this cardinal difference, that in France, as 
compared with Germany, the powerful romantic movement in 
literature was less in accord with the national taste in music. 
“A leaning towards romanticism in music was mainly 
confined to those members of literary and artistic coteries, 
amateurs for the most part, who felt the influence of Byron, 
Scott, Moore or Goethe, and to some extent of Beethoven. 
Parisian musical romanticism was but a reflex of the ferment 
in French literature,” and the immediate musical sequel to the 
romantic movement in literature was restricted to about a 
dozen works, amongst which Auber’s Masaniello, Rossini’s 
William Tell, and the symphonies and overtures of Berlioz 
were the most noteworthy. But in France, as elsewhere, the 


impulse was derived largely from a literary source, while its 
significance is well summarised as an 

“unconscious tendency towards the relaxation of the laws of 
structure in favour of characteristic details, an almost total rejec- 
tion of organic design on self-contained lines, and, step by step, 
an approach to a sketchy sort of impressionism and a kind of 
scene-painting—a huge piling up of means for purpose of illus- 
tration. No doubt it was guilty of many excesses. It was often 
crude, often extravagant ; sometimes apparently inspired by mere 
defiance and bravado. But when all this has been said, it remains 
true that the net gain, the widening both of the range of know- 
ledge and of the scope of emotion, which has resulted from the 
—. is a possession the value of which cannot be over- 
rated.” 

Hence one need not be surprised to find that in the course of 
his survey Mr. Dannreuther assigns especial prominence to 
those innovators and experimenters who sought to enlarge the 
borders of their art, whether by choice of subject, novelty of 
treatment, or development of technique. This accounts for 
and justifies the allotting of so much space to Berlioz and 
Liszt, though it is only right to add that Mr. Dannreuther 
never fails to discriminate between the value and fruitfulness 
of such pioneer work—considered merely as opening new 
paths, expanding the horizon, and multiplying the means of 
musical expression—and its intrinsic beauty and vitality. 
But while his attitude is in the main eminently judicial, he 
occasionally illustrates the converse of the maxim that it is 
the mark of mediocrity to praise with moderation ; and as an 
example of his mastery of the difficult art of panegyric we 
may quote his eloquent tribute to Chopin, whom he elsewhere 
characterises as one of the rarest of inventors both as regards the 
technicalities of pianoforte-playing as well as composition :— 

“Asa composer of pianoforte music Schumann had but one 

superior among his contemporaries—Chopin, pre-eminently the 
poet of the piano, the genius of the instrument, who by divine 
instinct realized the impossible and hardly seemed conscious of 
the fact. There is in his best work a breath and glow as of the 
south wind. His fervour of spirit, the fire and force of his fancy, 
his pathos, and, in his lighter moods, his ease, grace, and con- 
summate taste, are unique. Some part of his work, not a large 
part, appears over-refined, hectic, and morbid; a small part 
belongs to the Parisian salon; most is poetical work of a high 
order, perfect, not only in fragments and sporadically, but in 
entire pieces and entire groups of pieces. The music rings true. 
Chopin does not pose for pathos and emphasis. The sensitive 
delicacy of his nature kept him within the limits of courtesy and 
prompted him to shun the more violent accents of passion; his 
canon of taste was the result of his temperament. He shrank 
from the robust, open-air power of Beethoven and was now and 
then inclined to emphasize those elements that make for sensuous- 
ness. The most artistic of romanticists, he never forgot or over- 
stepped the limits of the art. He avoided everything that might 
seem pedantic, dogmatic, or theoretical. He had nothing to 
preach or teach, unless it be his own incommunicable gift of 
beauty. The fire of his genius increased in intensity as time 
went on. His skill ‘in the use of the sieve for noble words’ 
enriched his work and saved it from extravagance.” 
We may further note in evidence of the broad catholicity of 
appreciation which marks a writer who certainly could not be 
accused of any bias towards clericalism, Mr. Dannreuther’s 
generous recognition of the genius of the “twin masters of 
English church and organ music,” Samuel and Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. Indeed, it is this wide range of sympathy which renders 
the one great gap in his book—the omission of any detailed 
examination of the works of Brahms—all the more inex- 
plicable. That it was due to lack of appreciation is con- 
clusively negatived by incidental references, which make it 
abundantly clear that while he ranked Brahms as a song-writer 
above Franz, and in the same class as Schubert and Schumann, 
as a symphonist he regarded him as the lineal descendant of 
Beethoven. The theory that he may have refused to regard 
him as a Romantic is also rendered untenable by a notable 
allusion to Brahms’s wonderful capacity of reinforcing the 
romantic content of words by his musical treatment. We can 
only conjecture, therefore, that the omission may have been 
due to some curious oversight, or to some modification of the 
scope of the volume which, but for the author’s last illness, 
would have led him to make good a regrettable defect. 

One may note by way of postscript that whereas in the 
eighteenth century composers were often largely influenced in 
their compositions by the fact that they were writing for 
particular singers, in the period under review composers 
emancipated themselves almost entirely from this influence, 
though, on the other hand, they were largely indebted to the 
great instrumental virtuosi, whose mastery of transcendental 
technique reacted on and influenced the character and 











ornamentation of their compositions. Few singers in the last 
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hundred years have exercised any direct or stimulating 
influence on composers. On the other hand, Malibran is 
immortalised in the verse of De Musset, and Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia in the pages of Heine and George Sand. Singers of 
‘such supreme distinction and intellectuality are rare in any 
age, but, happily, we have one still with us in Mile. Camilla 
Landi, whose interpretation of Kontchakovna’s cavatina from 
Borodine’s Prince Igor at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
enabled her hearers to realise the delicacy and charm of what 
Mr. Dannreuther calls “the most exquisite sample of the 
exotic element in artistic music which has been seen since 
Chopin’s Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4, and the Trio of his C minor 
Polonaise.” C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


— 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE.* 
TuHIs is a very delightful and refreshing book. It might 
have been reduced a little in bulk—for though certainly not 
subjectively heavy, objectively it is somewhat fat—with gain 
rather than loss. A few flaws might have been removed, 
some criticism of Froude’s writings might have been omitted, 
and some more of the facts of his life, or touches of his 
character and conversation, introduced. But these are trifles, 
comparatively unimportant flecks on what is one of the best 
and happiest portraits we have seen painted with that most 
graphic of instruments, the pen, for a long time. ‘“ The truth 
lovingly told,”—this was what the elder Richmond, so success- 
ful in the delineation of many men of mark and character of 
the last generation, used to say he aimed at. And this is what 
we have here. Fortunately, Froude was a man who could 
easily bear the truth, and in Mr. Paul he has found exactly the 
right biographer. Froude was a characteristic Englishman, a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian. A clergyman’s son, 
born in Devonshire and bred at Oxford, he fell under the pre- 
eminently Oxonian spell of Newman, but anon emerged a 
strong Protestant, yet, still more truly, of Disraeli’s 
“ yeligion of all sensible men.” 

With most of this Mr. Paul thoroughly sympathises. All 
of it he understands. And even when he is less in sympathy 
he writes with a singular and felicitous fairness, and a real 
fondness for his hero which enables him, without being blind 
to his foibles, to be thoroughly and genially kind to his many 
virtues. He writes about him as Froude would have wished 
to be written about,—with masculine sense and discrimina- 
tion, yet with affection and generosity. If he makes a few 
mistakes here and there, it may be said of him as was said 
of Froude himself, I/ a vu juste. This is in all essentials the 
real Froude. 

Froude’s story is a simple, and, on the whole, as lives 
go, a very happy one. The son of a well-to-do English 
clergyman of the old gentlemanly high-and-dry type, Arch- 
deacon of Totnes, Rector of Dartington—having his home, 
therefore, in one of the most beautiful spots in England, and 
beside one of the loveliest of English rivers—Froude spent a 
boyhood of mingled pain and pleasure. His mother died 
early. After a precocious childhood, he was sent to 
Westminster, but returned bullied into apparent stupidity. 
His famous brother Hurrell—the founder, as some called 
him, of the Oxford Movement—seems also to have dominated 
him mentally and physically. Then he went to Oriel 
College. There he enjoyed himself, fell in love, first with 
Homer and Pindar’s odes, and then with a young lady, whom, 
however, he was not allowed to marry. Then he came deeply 
under the influence, already potent, of Newman. A tutorship 
now took him into the family of a devout Irish Evangelical, 
a Mr. Cleaver. The Evangelical character impressed him 
very favourably, but he could not subscribe to their tenets. 
He returned to Oxford, was elected a Fellow of Exeter 
College, took deacon’s orders, and began to assist Newman in 
rewriting The Lives of the Saints. 

But much as to the last he always loved Newman, his real 
bent was all the other way. He took deacon’s orders, but he 
soon found that he was suited to be neither a Romunist nor a 
priest. Fora time he lost his spiritual anchorage—or more 
strictly, dragged his anchor—and wrote 7'he Nemesis of Faith. 
William Sewell, the founder of Radley, a theatrical person, 


i —— 
though in many ways estimable and not without genius, in g 
theatrical manner put it in the fire in the Exeter College 
and Froude was called upon to resign, and resigned, his Fellow. 
ship. Charles Kingsley, most generous of men, took him in 
when his family and many other friends forsook him. He fej 
in love with Mrs. Kingsley’s sister, Miss Charlotte Grenfell, he 
married and gave himself to literature. His historical] work 
began characteristically in the Westminster Review, and with an 
essay on “England’s Forgotten Worthies,” suggested, as Mr. 
Paul says, “ by a new and very bad edition of Hakluyt.” 
trace the steps by which he was led on to write, and wrote, his 
magnum opus, and became recognised as one of the first 
historians and most brilliant authors of his time, is not necesg; 
Mr. Paul is very just, both to his merits and his faults, His 
first merit was his style. James Mill, says Lord Beaconsfield 
somewhere, wrote a history of India, which was so dull that 
everybody supposed it must be accurate; and as few read it, 
it was many years before it was discovered that it was no more 
accurate than many better written works. Mr. Froude’s history, 
says Mr. Paul, was so brilliantly written that people thought 
it must be incorrect. Mr. Paul devotes much space to the 
story of the famous controversy with Mr. Freeman and 
the Saturday Review. Matthew Arnold in one of his letters 
calls Freeman in his airy way a “ ferocious pedant.” To adopt 
the phrase seriously would be unfair to a man of high ability 
and character to whom England owes much. But Freeman 
was not urbane, he was certainly aggressive,and he was equally 
certainly reiterative; and he attacked Froude in unmeasured 
language many times over. The challenge which Froude, 
when at last he turned to bay, threw down, Freeman never 
took up. Both historians bave now become themselves 
part of history. It was a strange irony of fortune that 
Froude should at the age of seventy-four succeed Freeman 
as Regius Professor at Oxford. They became thus equal 
in fate. As to their renown, though they are very 
different, justice can be done to both. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, a critic as just as he is graceful in expression, 
sums up the matter in some admirable sentences which Mr. 
Paul quotes, ending thus:—“ No historian was more honest 
than Mr. Froude, though few or none of his merit have been so 
fallible.” That he wasa real student, and made genuine original 
research of a kind that Freeman, who depended entirely on 
printed texts, never attempted, his labours in the archives of 
Simancas were sufficient to prove. Of his style all the 
educated world could judge and has judged. Mr. Paul quotes 
a splendid passage on the decay and passing of mediaevalism. 
There are many others he might have quoted, notably the 
description of the setting sail of the Armada, an echo perhaps 
of Thucydides’s account of the great Athenian fleet leaving 
the Piraeus for Syracuse, but an echo so beautiful as amply 
to justify itself. 

Another famous “question” in Froude’s literary career is 
that as to the publication of the Life and Letters of Carlyle 
and his wife. With this, too, Mr. Paul deals in a very masterly 
way. Most unprejudiced people will agree that Froude not 
only meant to do nothing save justice and honour to Carlyle, 
at all times pre-eminently his hero, but that essentially, and 
in the end, he did him nothing but justice, and that if the 
story had been left where he left it, it would have been the 
better for all parties. 

A more serious charge than either literary or personal 
perfidy, for it is one not so absurd, is that of inaccuracy 
and of hasty, and in a sense slipshod, composition. Mr. 
Paul admits that in his Erasmus Froude is guilty of 
somewhat loose scholarship. And it is true not only of 
Erasmus, but of a good deal of his other writing. He wrote too 
much and on too many topics to write all equally well. He 
had the merits of, but also the faults often attributed to, popular 
writers. He wrote to produce a general effect and impression, 
and he produced it. After all, in many things, perhaps specially 
in history, it is often the general impression which is most true, 
just as poetry, in Aristotle’s famous phrase, is truer than 
history. But in some kinds of history, where the more precise 
impression is attainable, it ought to be attained. And Froude 
was not as careful as he might have been to attain it. His 
Disraeli, for those who love a sketch by Froude, is excellent, 
but it is not, as Mr. Paul frankly admits, the whole truth. 
The same might be said of his handling of the Irish question 
and of the South African question. He saw great main 
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features. He had intuitions of high value, but he did not 
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really grapple in a businesslike way with details, and was swayed 
not so much by prejudice as by predilection. It might 
be said with still more truth of his Julius Caesar, about 
which Mr. Paul says honestly that it is scarcely more authori- 
tative than Louis Napoleon’s pampblet on the same subject. 
The author himself, oddly enough, made of it a pet child. 

Mr. Paul’s own love and loyalty to Oxford have evidently 
coloured what is one of the most delightful chapters in his book, 
the Oxford chapter; yet he is probably right in attributing 
to this stage, late as it came, and brief as was its duration, 
the importance that he does. It was no mere “appendix in 
small print,” to use Lord Dufferin'’s phrase, to Froude’s career 
asa man of letters and affairs. It was recognised by him as 
being, and was, a reconciliation and crowning which gave a 
satisfaction and completeness to his life. Feeling this 
strongly himself, enjoying for a few years what was to him a 
veritable renovation in the “fountain of youth,” “in a short 
time he was able to fulfil,” as Mr. Paul says, “a long time.” 
He made a real mark on the intellectual temper of the 
undergraduates and younger graduates, and set up, if he did 
not set, a standard of style in lecturing and writing; while 
the actual products of the period were such as any man of 
seventy-four and upward might have been proud to achieve. 
Mr. Paul says truly that Lord Salisbury’s nomination, like 
Lord Rosebery's choice of Lord Acton for Cambridge, was an 
example which justified the patronage of the Crown. It is 
well that Professorships should be filled up in more ways than 
one. It is certainly well that one of these ways should be by 
recommendation of the Prime Minister. 

The portrait prefixed to this volume does justice to some 
aspects of Froude,—to his strength, his proper pride, his 
loftiness, the flash of his eye, the courage of conviction so 
characteristic of him. But as Mr. Paul says of the wonder- 
fully incisive description of him in 1875 by Sir George Colley 
quoted in this volume, it is a sombre picture. It does 
not do full justice to his chivalry and courtesy, his kindly 
sympathy, and mobile play of interest. Froude was, in truth, 
a fine specimen of that English race which he has in many a 
shining page depicted so finely,—a scholar, a student, yet no 
recluse, but with a keen eye and a warm heart for all the 
varied drama of life, as well as for the beauty of Nature; 
above all, for the beauty of that element which suited so well 
his fearless and frank disposition, the English element,— 
the sea. 





THE THEORY OF COLONISATION.* 
THE three writers whose works are before us approach the 
question of Colonial theory from different sides. Mr. Hertz 
gives us an elaborate historical study of the old Colonial 
system which disappeared with the American Revolution; 
M. Speyer analyses the existing practice of the British 
Empire, and attempts to deduce from it certain principles 
and ideals; while Professor Reinsch is concerned with the 
motives and methods of colonisation in general. The two latter 
works are excellent examples of the @ priori and @ posteriori 
types of argument, and Mr. Hertz’s study provides, so far as 
Britain is concerned, the necessary historical ‘prolegomena. 
Before we can understand modern theories of colonisation we 
must realise the imperfections of the old, on the wreckage of 
which they have been built, and it is the understanding of such 
imperfections which can alone save us from a foolish reaction. 
Mr. Hertz traees at length the circumstances which led to the 
Navigation Acts, and the Colonial methods which grew out of 
them, explaining the hardships they created, the slowly 
kindling Colonial revolt against them, and their final débécle 
in the American War. He shows a remarkable knowledge 
of contemporary literature, and his book may claim to 
be a true history of popular opinion. He does not, 
as is too common with writers on the subject, adopt 
a partisan attitude, and declaim against George IIL 
and his Ministers, or against the ingratitude and 
parochialism of the revolutionaries. The English attitude, as 
he shows, sprang from a perfectly logical adherence to a policy 
which had outgrown its value and become dangerous. He 
says truly of Chatham that one secret of his success was that 
he was barely ahead of his age, and after the conquests of the 
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Seven Years’ War he did not see the necessity for a new con- 
structive policy. The old Colonial theory was primarily 
political. It was based upon “the very sensible ideal of a 
self-sufficing Empire.” We sought to retain a monopoly in 
Colonial markets, and buy wholly in turn from our 
Colonists, without thinking where the economic advantage 
might lie. By stringent laws we tried to compel our settle- 
ments to produce articles they were physically incapable of 
producing, and to coerce our home industries into taking 
materials which they could get twice as cheaply else- 
where. Hence arose between Mother-country and Colonies 
a gradual exasperation and loss of sympathy. Any 
system which for political ends exacts a heavy economic 
sacrifice from one of the parties is doomed in the long run to 
failure. As to direct taxation, the question actually at issue, 
Mr. Hertz sums up very fairly and fully. England was, of 
course, legally and constitutionally in the right, and she might 
well urge her claim to be recouped in some measure for the 
vast sacrifices she had made in the Seven Years’ War. The 
trouble was that the problem was not one of legal rights, but of 
political wisdom. The fault lay with the old mercantilist 
system, which by placing economic restrictions on Colonial 
development brought about a false, mechanical relationship. In 
a very interesting chapter Mr. Hertz does justice to the schemes 
of Imperial federation proposed by the “United Empire 
loyalists ” like Galloway and Pownall, which, in spite of certain 
crudities, are curiously far-sighted and modern. The situation, 
however, had become too strained to admit of any alternative 
to separation, and with the loss of America went the doctrine 
which had caused it. Thereafter came a reversion to extreme 
laissez-faire views, and, what was less desirable, a period of com- 
plete apathy toward Colonial interests. Happily, the grant to 
the Colonies of self-government, the logical outcome of the new 
doctrine, provided the corrective to its faults. With the 
growth of Colonial nationalism there came a truer conception 
of the Imperial relationship, remote alike from the old mer- 
cantilism and from callous indifference. We have travelled 
far from the doctrine in which Chatham believed, but, in 
view of recent propaganda, the lesson of its failure is still 
vital. No Colonial system which exacts either from Mother- 
country or Colonies too heavy a material sacrifice, and 
attempts on political grounds to tamper with economic free- 
dom, can be expected to endure. 

M. Speyer’s La Constitution Juridique de Empire Colonial 
Britannique is a work to which we know no English parallel. 
The author—a distinguished Belgian jurist—has reviewed 
the whole field of our Colonial administration, and has 
endeavoured to get at the foundation of its legal and -consti- 
tutional structure. His survey is so up to date that it 
includes the South African Inter-Colonial Council, and so 
accurate that the only slip we can detect is the assumption 
that the authority of a Colonial Governor represents that of 
the English Cabinet. In some admirably lucid chapters he 
discusses Colonial modifications of the English common 
law, and the extraordinary way in which the English system 
has incorporated and interpreted minor codes. It is often 
forgotten how many legal survivals exist within the Empire. 
We have the Roman-Dutch law in South Africa, in Ceylon, in 
British Guiana, and substantially in Malta; fragments of old 
Spanish law in Trinidad; a French code in Canada, Mauritius, 
the Seychelles, and Cyprus; while the codes of British Indiu 
have been extended to the Straits Settlements, East Africa, 
and in part to the Soudan. M. Speyer has many acute remarks 
to make about the old Colonial system and the theory which 
superseded it. In the word “Imperialism” he finds a 
paradox :— 

“ Par une curieuse déformation du sens véritable des mots, tel est 
le nom que ]’on donne aux tendances qui ont pour objet, non pas 
un mouvement d’expansion et de conquéte, mais l’unification de 
ces parties-l4 du domaine colonial de JlAngleterre, od sa 
souveraineté n’a précisément aucun caractére imperial.” 

His discussion of the problem of Imperial organisation is to 
be recommended to all who desire a statement of the cases for 
and against fiscal union and other federal devices from the 
standpoint of an unbiassed and friendly observer. “In the 
middle of the nineteenth century,” so he puts the problem, 
“England sacrificed the interests of her Colonies to her 
own economic development, and gave them as compensation 
self-government. Is she now, in the twentieth century, 








to sacrifice the freedom of her own trade to the material 
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prosperity of her Colonies in the hope of attaching 
them to her by stronger political ties?” As a member 
of a Protectionist nation, he is favourably inclined to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme in theory, but as a student of Colonial 
policy he points out very clearly the enormous difficulty of 
finding any machinery to ensure its smooth working. As for 
other proposals, he is against any attempt at legislative federa- 
tion, and he is not enthusiastic about the policy which seeks 
to create a federal nucleus out of the periodical Conferences of 
Colonial Premiers. On the other hand, he is anxious to see 
‘the de facto federal elements developed, such as the Army and 
Navy, and he finds considerable value in the new Defence 
Committee. External events, he thinks—some future great 
war or economic crisis—may force the units of the Empire 
together, and open up some means of closer organisation. 
M. Speyer is so well informed and shrewd a critic that his 
book deserves to be widely studied by all interested in 
Imperial questions, and it might well be made accessible to the 
ordinary reader in an English translation, for we know no 
more useful handbook. 

Professor Reinsch’s work is one of the volumes of that 
useful American series, “The Citizen’s Library.” It is a 
valuable epitome of the administrative methods of the great 
colonising Powers as they exist to-day, and it contains also 
some interesting speculations upon the ethical basis of the 
activity. Colonisation, as he points out, is not exploitation of 
fresh sources of wealth, or, if it is, its moral justification is 
gone. It is to be justified only by the need for expansion 
felt in all high civilisations, and the responsibility voluntarily 
assumed in the satisfaction of such a need. There must be 
no attempt to impose our own civilisation en bloc under 
unsuitable conditions, or the result will be disaster. The 
Colonial administrator needs above all things imagina- 
tion,—“ the reconstructive imagination which is able to 
understand the social conditions of an alien population.” The 
common mistake is to regard natives as individuals, who can 
be civilised as individuals, while the vital thing, their social 
structure, is neglected. The motto of an intelligent Colonial 
policy, as Professor Reinsch well says, must be “ From the 
ground up.” We cannot modify societies by giving them the 
accessories of a higher civilisation, but only by influencing 
structural development. This is a true axiom of colonisation, 
and it is in the fact that Britain has on the whole been faithful 
to it that the secret of her success is to be found. 





FOUR BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE.* 
THe four books the titles of which are given below cover 
between them nearly the whole field of the historic styles of 
architecture, and before considering them at greater length, it 
is worth while to view each in the light of the personality 
of the author, and his own explanation of the scope of 
his work. 

Mr. Simpson is Professor of Architecture at University 
College, London, and formerly held the corresponding Chair 
in the University of Liverpool; and in the preface to this 
volume—the first of three—he describes it as “an introduc- 
tion,” and hopes it will be of interest “ to students of architec- 
ture and those interested in the art.” In the present volume 
he begins with Egyptian and ends with Byzantine; and after 
him the burden may be said to be taken up by Mr. Bond, one 
of the first authorities on his subject. His work is exhaustive 
and almost monumental, though not so comprehensive as its 
title, Gothic Architecture in England, for its scope and limits 
are more properly defined by the sub-title, “an Analysis of the 
Origin and Development of English Church Architecture from 
the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries.” 
It is, in fact, confined purely to ecclesiastical work, to the 
exclusion even of such monastic buildings as are not churches, 
and, as such, cannot truly be said to be a history of Gothic 
architecture in this country. He is followed in our list by 
an American writer, Mr. Moore, who is the author of a well- 
known book, The Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture, and with whom Mr. Bond has broken a lance 
more than once, for Mr. Moore’s great contention—to which 
he refers in a note to his introduction to The Character of 
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Renaissance Architecture—is that the Gothic of Northern 
France of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries is the 
only true Gothic art; and he will not admit any merit, ang 
barely a distinction of style, to the Gothic of this country, 
It may be added that it is much from this standpoint he hag 
chosen to criticise Renaissance work. Finally, the Studies iy 
Architecture, written as reviews by Mr. Blomfield, who jg 
neither a Professor nor an archaeologist, but a practising 
architect of distinction and enthusiasm, send a side-glance at 
Byzantium and Lombardy, but are chiefly occupied with the 
architecture (and architects) of the French and Italian 
Renaissance. 

Professor Simpson’s book, as has been said, is the first of 
three volumes destined to treat of all the historic styles from 
Egyptian to the Renaissance, and they are intended to form 
part of a new series of books on architecture to be published 
by Messrs. Longmans and Co. under his editorship. His writing 
is lucid and concise: the illustrations are clear and well 
chosen. He deals exclusively with the great historic styles, wisely 
leaving aside the mazes of Hindoo, Chinese, and other exotic 
art. His work is an excellent example of the modern method 
of regarding architectural history as a continuous whole; less 
is said of differences between styles than of what they héve in 
common, or have inherited from one another; construction, 
planning, the influence of material, and geographical and 
historical influences are dealt with rather than points of style 
or details of ornament. The chapters on Early Christian and 
Byzantine architecture show what students have gained 
in the last quarter of a century from the researches of 
archaeologists. It is a book which should prove stimulating 
to an intelligent student, and lead him to a desire to widen his 
knowledge, in aid of which desire a good bibliography precedes 
the text. It is a pity, however, that no plan is given of a 
Roman house, except as exemplified in the palaces of the 
Palatine, and the author might very well, while recording 
(p. 180) the fact of the change in the orientation of the early 
churches in Italy, have added the reason for the change. 

Mr. Bond’s Gothic Art in England is extraordinarily fall, 
extraordinarily minute, and enriched by a wealth of illus. 
trations, as well as most elaborate indexes, a very full 
bibliography, a chronological table, and many sheets of com- 
parative mouldings drawn (he cannot be too highly praised 
for this) to a uniform scale. Nor should thanks be 
omitted for the fact that he refers to his illustrations by 
the number of the page on which they occur, instead of 
numbering them separately. The book is divided into two 
parts. Part I. is introductory, and covers the whole origin 
and development of mediaeval church architecture in this 
country; while Part II. is an analysis in which the whole 
ground is gone over again in detail, piece by piece, with a 
surprising—for any one who undertakes to read the whole work 
straight through, almost a bewildering—wealth of named 
examples of buildings where each detail is to be found. The 
whole book, in fact, is very full—in detail, in example, in 
reiteration, and in illustration—and must stand for many years 
to come as the book of reference on the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal Gothic in England for all architects and archaeologists; 
and it will also be the book that the learner can study with 
most profit. High praise must be given to the definitions 
in the first chapter—especially that as to what constitutes 
Gothic art—and the chapters on vaulting, which close (this 
is cited as only one of many pregnant observations occurring 
throughout the work) with the remark that, in its latest 
development of fan-vaulting, the English builders had suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the thrust of the vault, and were on the 
point of producing a method of vault construction that called 
for no external buttresses! Truly the wheel had turned full 
circle and, after pushing logic to its extremes to an extent 
which made every Late Gothic church carry in its structural 
system the seeds of decay and made of it an organism with all 
its vitals exposed, had returned toa point next to that from 
which it had started. 

The book by Mr. Moore—whose opponent in more than one 
question concerning Gothic art Mr. Bond has on several 
occasions been—is of a very different character, and may 
well be considered in connection with Mr. Blomfield’s studies, 
some of which treat of the subjects which Mr. Moore touches, 
and in a less querulous and saner spirit. Not only is there 
between them the difference which exists between an amateur 





writing on the aesthetics of architecture, and an architect 
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writing on the art which he studies and practises, but Mr. 
Moore makes a bad start in his introduction by his somewhat 
vague definitions (how different in this from Mr. Bond !) He 
all but falls, does fall in part, into, and lamely extracts himself 
from, the Ruskinian fallacies of art and morality, and only 
recovers himself by confining his criticism (and here again he 
takes too narrow a view) to the changes brought about in 
building methods by the change from communal to individual 
effort. Now the change which has taken place in the methods 
of production do, it is true, furnish the clue to the causes of 
the death of art during the last century, or century and a half: 
methods devised to ensure the most economical output of 
goods on a large scale have been applied to the production of 
works of art—and naturally fail to produce them—but in the 
days of the Renaissance this state of affairs was far distant, 
and the change in the character of architecture resulting from 
the Renaissance must be sought for in different causes from 
this. The architecture of the Renaissance, after having long 
been considered the only type worth the attention of cultivated 
men, has recently by many writers been relegated to the 
opposite pole, and treated as the only style unworthy of 
serious attention. And if Mr. Moore thinks it so far worthy 
of attention that he has determined to inquire into its 
character, he seems equally determined that that character 
shall be a bad one. In his eyes, as has already been said, 
French Gothic of a most limited period is the only style worth 
gerious consideration, and it is on this bed of Procrustes that 
he proceeds to stretch the Renaissance architects. He only 
half recognises, or recognises without knowing the importance 
of the fact, that the two styles spring from principles of 
growth as different as those of endogenous and exogenous 
trees, and he blames the endogen because it is not an exogen. 
The Italians never abandoned the building traditions of the 
Romans—the simple vaulting, the internal buttressing, wide 
spacing, and straightforward planning—and the first Renais- 
sance buildings grew directly and naturally out of the 
mediaeval palaces of Tuscany, or such churches as the Santi 
Apostoli at Florence. In this way they produced a con- 
tinuously developing art, and it is carping and not criticism 
to blame them, as Mr. Moore does, on the one hand for 
departing from classical examples, and on the other for 
pedantry. Magnificent staircases and the balustrade are 
among the gifts of the Renaissance to architecture, but of 
this Mr. Moore says nothing. Interesting are his chapters on 
domes, though here, again, his criticisms are unjust. Men 
who find no fault with the huge roofs that tower above the 
vaults of Gothic cathedrals, or have no word of blame for the 
external domes of St. Mark's, fall foul of the Renaissance 
architect because in his work the shape of the external and 
internal dome do not correspond. He, in fact, solved the 


problem, which had baflled previous architects, of producing a |” 


dome equally satisfactory to the eye from without and within, 
and did it in the only possible way, by giving each the form 
best suited to its position. 

A merit Mr. Moore’s book has which should not be passed 
over. He does not overweight what is not an historical 
work by too many examples, but refers for his criticisms 
to a limited number of well-chosen buildings. This book, 
in fact, should be read with a vigilant judgment, and 
Mr. Blomfield’s admirable essays on the architecture of the 
French Renaissance and on Palladio (also a very interesting 
article on Newgate Prison) should be taken as a corrective 
immediately afterwards. As Mr. Blomfield says in his 
preface, 

“Architecture is a.difficult art, and it is less popular in England 
than in other countries. The reason is, I believe, that writers 
have dealt with architecture either as an affair of dates and tech- 
nicalities or as a vehicle for moral disquisition. The first method 
has little interest for the layman, and the latter none at all for 
the artist. The result has been that architecture, considered as 
an art, has dropped out of the main stream of educated thought 
and has lost touch of that intelligent interest which is freely 
accorded to the sister arts.” 

Mr. Blomfield has not fallen into the faults he denounces: 
what he writes is full of interest because of his standpoint 
(and standing) as an architect, his personal knowledge of the 
buildings of which he writes, and his researches into their 
history. Above all, he has great enthusiasm for his art, a 
passion which archaeology (while admitting others) tends, it 
would seem, to exclude. For in all his writing on English 
Gothic Mr. Bond makes no mention of what was perhaps the 








most remarkable and potent factor in its production: that 
exalted spirit which led the founders of Seville Cathedral to 
exclaim: “ Let us raise a monument which will make posterity 
think that we were mad,” 





NOVELS. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT.* 

Mrs. Mann, whose name on the title-page of a novel always 
rouses agreeable anticipations in the mind of the reviower, 
administers in her new work a salutary rebuke to those writers 
who contend that normal themes haye been exhausted, 
and that the attention of the intelligent public can only be 
arrested and held by delineating the products of decadence. 
Here the scene is laid, and the play played out from begin- 
ning to end, in a remote Norfolk parish “at the back of 
beyond,” with a dramatis personae, but for one or two excep- 
tions, representing the lowest and most primitive stratum of 
the rural population; and yet the story is full of human as 
well as of topical interest. To combine artistic success with 
entertainment on so restricted a canvas, and with materials 
so unpromising and, in great measure, so unlovely, is no small 
achievement; but readers of Mrs. Mann's novels have long 
realised that she is a writer of peculiar gifts. She is a faith- 
ful observer; she realises acutely the limitations and the 
strength of the rustic intellect; she has humour; and her 
interest in the struggles and sufferings of the poor is not that of 
the cool and detached researcher, or of the sensational writer 
anxious to make “copy” out of anything, but springs from a 
genuine desire to awaken sympathy with the oppressed. 

There are two ways of giving a picture of life in a remote 
countryside. You may either describe a self-contained com- 
munity, or import an element of dramatic contrast by the 
introduction of a stranger or outsider. In adopting the latter 
alternative, Mrs. Mann ingeniously lends her narrative an 
up-to-date interest, finding a “ take-off,” so to speak, in the 
modern fashionable craze for the Simple Life. Rose Abra— 
we wonder whether the surname of Mrs. Mann’s dainty, 
wilful, high-spirited heroine is a transliteration of d8pda—is 
the girl-wife of a sailor, exiled for three years on a tropical 
station, and, being an orphan, she has made her home during 
his absence with his sisters,—good, prim, narrow-minded, 
middle-aged women who have never quite forgiven this 
wayward beauty for marrying their favourite brother. 
Routine and lack of sympathy have worn out Rose’s patience, 
and pining for a freer life, she hires rooms for a month in a 
labourer’s cottage in the wilds of Norfolk, and resolves 
to sink her status and associate as far as possible on terme 
of equality with the country folk. 

In so far as Rose's desire was to come to close quarters with 
Nature it is gratified to the uttermost, but the cost that 


‘she pays for her enlightenment is heavy. She was prepared 
‘for the roughness of the life, but had not counted on its 


coarseness and squalor. She finds, however, an unexpected 
ally and protector in Lorry, a young gamekeeper, a lodger in 
the same cottage, an honest, clean-living young fellow, who 
comes of a good stock and has the instincts of a gentleman. 
The sequel can be readily imagined. Dan Jaggerd—the 
labourer in whose cottage Rose is staying—becomes intoler- 
able, and Rose is on the point of beating a basty retreat, when 
the unhappy Mrs. Jaggerd, disabled by a bad accident, appeals 
to her guest to protect her little girl from the brutal father, 
revealing her gruesome suspicion that he means to make 
away with the child to secure the few pounds for which her 
life had been insured. Rose at once resolves to stay on, 
shares the burden of her secret with Lorry, and drifts 
through propinquity and good-fellowship into an intimacy 
which, while purely platonic on her part, is infinitely dis- 
quieting to the gamekeeper’s peace of mind. Of the further 
development of the plot, which reaches a crisis when Dan 
Jaggerd deserts his sick wife and elopes with the hired girl, 
we must not say more than that it enables Lorry, by a supreme 
act of self-sacrifice, to rise to really heroic stature, and to 
extricate Rose from embarrassments into which she had been 
drawn by kind-hearteduess quite as much as by indiscretion. 
Lorry, who unites with his other merits the signal gift of 
silence, is the character who above all others enlists and 
retains the sympathy of the reader. One is resigned to the 


* Rose at Honeypot, By Mary E. Maun. Loudon: Methuenand Co, [6s] 
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drab ending of his romance, as in the case of the admirable 
Mr. Hoopdriver in The Wheels of Chance; but none the less it 
leaves a pang of regret. Rose is a very charming person, but 


she owes her escape more to good luck than management. 
But the other characters—even the most odious—are intensely 
interesting in their various ways, notably Mrs. Jaggerd, whose 
whining voice takes audible form as we listen to her elemental 
home truths and terrible confidences. “ You can’t niver tell 
about men, bor,” she says to Rose. “They ain’t like human 
creachers, men ain’t.” Mrs. Jaggerd is, in truth, a grotesquely 
pitiful figure; and when her husband disappears with his little 
boy and the hired girl, she “appeared to Rose to fret equally 
for husband, her only son, and her boots,” which had been 
carried off by Mr. Jaggerd’s frowsy siren. But the narrative 
abounds in charm as well as in surprising strokes of realism. In 
less skilful hands the situation might easily have been rendered 
unendurably painful. As it stands, the story is as void of 
offence as it is full of humanity. 





The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases. By Perceval Gibbon. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Perceval Gibbon has found 
virgin soil, which he is tilling to much profit. His “Souls in 
Bondage” showed a remarkable insight into the half-caste world 
which lives around the doors of civilisation in South Africa. In 
his new volume of tales he deals with the back-world of Boer 
superstition, the kind of story we may believe to be told round 
winter fires on lonely farms. The Vrouw Grobelaar, the narrator, 
will capture the affections of every reader with her shrewd 
common-sense, her sharp tongue and trenchant philosophy of 
life. In the main, the atmosphere is correctly reproduced, though 
now and then there is a touch of alien sentiment; and, to one 
familiar with the life of the veld, some of the details are wrong 
or too obviously “got up” for the occasion. The tales them- 
selves range over every variety of subject, from the idyllic to the 
purely horrible. Some are familiar—one is as old as the Greeks— 
but all show a certain originality of treatment, and Mr. Gibbon 
is an adept at a narration in character. “The King of the 
Baboons” is a gruesome version of a well-known South African 
legend, and “Piet Naude’s Trek” is another which, though 
probably invented by Mr. Gibbon, fits perfectly into the 
psychology of the Great Trek. For sheer power, perhaps the 
best are “The Sacrifice” and “ Vasco’s Sweetheart,” while the 
“Avenger of Blood” might be a transcript from the history of 
several Boer families. In a homelier vein, “A Good End” and 
*‘ Her Own Story” are excellent. Altogether, it is a collection to 
be heartily commended, for to most readers it will open up a new 
world, and the style and method are those of the true artist 
in fiction. 


Hugo. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Mr 
Arnold Bennett very justly describes his story as a “ fantasia,” for 
the plot of Hugo concerns an enormous shop,—a shop so big that 
it resembles Whiteley’s, Harrod’s, and the Army and Navy Stores 
rolled into one and made as exclusive as the establishment of 
M.- Worth himself. The amusement of the book is entirely in 
the descriptions of what Mr. Wells would call this emporium,— 
emporium being, according to the author of Kipps, “ magnificent” 
for shop. The business of Hugo’s is certainly a triumph of 
organisation, and Mr. Hugo himself has a right to be proud of 
it and of the wonderful building in which it is enshrined. 
Unfortunately, however, the melodramatic story of which the 
shop is the scene is not particularly interesting, and not at all 
credible. In using the word credible it is, of course, admitted that 
Mr, Arnold Bennett does not mean anything in the book to be 
“credible” as having happened in real life; but the melodramatic 
plot is not credible as having happened even in the world of 
Hugo. The book, in fine, is an amusing skit on the vastness 
of modern commercial enterprises; but in it Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has by no means touched the level of his delightful comedy, “A 
Great Man.” It is to be hoped that some day he will give his 
readers another story in that vein. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review opens with an 
admirable article on “Protection and the Working Classes.” It 
deals patiently and dispassionately with the arguments on the 
opposite side, and does not make the mistake, too common with 
Free-trade controversialists, of undervaluing and misunderstand- 
ing the case of the other party. The writer points out the fallacy 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s statistical arguments, and of his handling 








of popular economic dogmas. We have no space to follow the. 
elaborate and often subtle reasoning with which he presses his 
contentions home, but we would quote his much-needed caution 
to defenders of Free-trade :—“ No general abstract argument can 
suffice to rebut a plea for protective duties. The character of the 
duties suggested, and, above all, the industrial circumstances of 
the country whose tariff is under review, need to be carefully 
examined before a final judgment can be pronounced.” We may also 
quote his conclusions :—“ A general tariff such as Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes would almost inevitably lessen the aggregate national 
dividend; secondly, it would not increase the proportion of that 
dividend that goes to the labouring classes in any way that could 
save them from absolute loss; thirdly, so far from yielding an 
incidental compensation to the poor by lessening the numbers out 
of work or the fluctuations of employment, it would tend to make 
both these evils worse than they are at present.” We trust that 
the writer’s hope may be fulfilled, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
propaganda, for all its faults, may have “roused enthusiasm in 
the cause of social improvement.”———The closing paper deals with 
“The Fall of Mr. Balfour’s Government” in a spirit of detached 
and melancholy contemplation. With the analysis of the futility 
and wrongheadedness of the late Prime Minister’s tactics we 
wholly agree. Home-rule, the writer admits, as the Duke of 
Devonshire said in 1887, is a greater danger than Protection, 
in the sense that it would produce more direful results; but 
it is a less threatening danger. The Election has been 
fought on Free-trade, Englishmen of both parties having 
united to ensure its safety, and the new Ministry will 
make a fatal mistake if they imagine that their majority is 
due to any great wave of abstract Radicalism. On the whole, 
however, the writer is confident about the wisdom of the Liberal 
Government, but he fears that the Opposition, when reconstructed, 
may be reconstructed on a basis of Protection. In that caso, 
Conservatism will lose the confidence of the country as com- 
pletely as did Liberalism in Mr. Gladstone’s closing years. The 
whole article is marked by statesmanlike moderation and good 
sense.—— Of the other papers in an exceilent number, we may 
notice especially a scholarly article on “ Religion under the French 
Revolution,” in which the intricate and subterranean currents of 
religious belief at that difficult epoch are described with much 
clearness ; and a paper on “The Growth of American Foreign 
Policy,” which traces the history cf the Monroe doctrine from its 
inception to its present position. The number is very strong 
on the side of literature, and the studies of “ Lucretius,” 
“Fanny Burney,” “ Hawthorne,” and “ Novels with a Philosophy” 
are in their several ways excellent pieces of criticism. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review im other forms.] 








The Expositor. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Professor Bennett carries on his 
very useful and instructive studies in the Gospel of St. Mark; 
these are an effort to construct a Life of Christ out of St. Mark’s 
narrative, taken by itself. Another continuation is Mr. George 
Jackson’s “Ethical Teaching of St. Paul.” Professor W. M. 
Ramsay returns to the subject of the continuity of Demeter 
worship and the cult of the Virgin as practised in early days at 
Ephesus. He has also three highly interesting papers on 
Iconium, in which he draws out a comparison between that city 
and Damascus. A noteworthy paper is Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
on “The Census of the Israelites.” There are two census 
documents in the Book of Numbers. The first, taken before the 
Wandering, gives a total of 603,550; the second, taken after, the 
total of 561,700. Of course, these numbers are impossible. They 
could not have existed in Goshen, or in Sinai. In the Peninsula 
now the population does not exceed seven thousand. The 
nomadic tribe of Amalek could not have contended with such a 
host. Canon Rawlinson boldly conjectures that Israel’s weakness 
lay in their unwieldy numbers! Professor Petrie’s conjecture is 
that “the hundreds of the census lists have an independent 
origin, apart from the thousands,” that the thousands (ala/) 
mean “ families,” this being as probable a meaning of the word as 
“thousands.” The result works out that the first total really 
was 598 tents, and the second 596 tents. Another difficulty 
about the commonly accepted numbers is this, that while 
the males in the first census are 603,550, the first-born are 
only 22,273. The attempts to reconcile these statements are 
curious. 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. Edited by Angelo Heilprin and 








Louis Heilprin. (J. B. Lippincott Company. £2 2s. net.)—It is 
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ined in a “Publisher’s Note” that this is an entirely new 
‘book, “embodying little more than the framework of its pre- 
decessor,” the well-known “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer.” 
Its pages exceed two thousand in number, and the items must 
total, if we may hazard a conjecture, not less than one hundred 
thousand. It will be understood that as the book is of American 
origin, it deals with the facts of American geography ina special 
way. “Almost every cluster of houses that in this country 
deserves the name of hamlet is supposed to figure in the pages of 
the Gazetteer.” Canada has been dealt with in much the same 
way, though not perhaps quite so exhaustively, if we may go by 
one or two tests which we have applied. The oversea dominions 
of the United States have, of course, not been neglected, and the 
progress of discovery has been duly noted. We have, for instance, 
the approach made by Captain Scott to the Antarctic Pole. As far 
as we have been able to examine the book, we have found it 
complete. 

Leland’s Itinerary in Wales. Arranged and Edited by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Toulmin 
Smith has gone for her text to the manuscript authority,—i.e., to 
Leland’s own MSS. (the “ Itinerary ” and the “Collectanea”) and 
to the copy made by John Stow about a quarter of a century after 
Leland’s death. The whole of the material has appeared in print, 
but never so arranged,—that is, giving a separate form to all the 
Welsh notitia. Leland’s journeyings in Wales took place between 
the years 1536-1539, a notable time, not only because the 
dissolution of the monasteries was then progressing, but because 
the Welsh and English territorial divisions were in process of 
reconstitution. 


Scarabs. By Percy E. Newberry. (A. Constable and Co. 
18s, net.)—The scarab, or beetle-shaped seal, is one of the 
commonest of Egyptian objects. There are multitudes of genuine 
specimens, ranging in date over a very long period—there are pre- 
dynastic seals in existence, though not of precisely this shape— 
and there is, of course, a busy manufactory of imitations. The 
seal, except as an ornament, has almost disappeared from every- 
day life, though it has left a sufficiently common survivor in 
the wafer which appears on transfers. Official life still knows it; 
but we have to exercise the imagination to realise what a very 
important thing it was in antiquity. It served as a signature— 
the word itself indicates the change—and as a security. All 
this, and much more, is set forth by Mr. Newberry in this 
learned book, and made realisable by an abundance of illustra- 
tions, The study of the scarab and the signet-ring is an impor- 
tant branch of Egyptology.——Another important province of 
archaeology may be profitably studied in Coin Types: their Origin 
and Development, by George Macdonald, LL.D. (J. MacLehose and 
Sons, Glasgow, 10s. net). The coin is by many centuries, one 


- might say millenniums, younger than the seal. Dr. Macdonald 


holds that the thimg, probably first made in some region of 
Western Asia Minor, dates from about 700 B.C. This opens up a 
curious inquiry,—why was the invention so tardy? The precious 
metals were very early used in exchange. The coin seems so 
small a remove from the weight that one wonders why it was so 
long in coming. Dr. Macdonald thinks that the abundance of 
gold and silver on the spot suggested the idea. But every branch 
of the subject will be found full of interest, and Dr. Macdonald 
may be confidently recommended as a guide. 


The Good Old Times. By J.C. Wright. (Elliot Stock. 6s. net.)— 
Mr. Wright has collected with diligence, and brought together 
with no little skill and in effective contrast, a multitade of 
interesting facts. In such a work it is inevitable to have to 
weigh, so to speak, one age against another. Our author holds 
the balance fairly enough. He has grasped the great principle 
that in social, political, and literary development there is a 
continual chain of causation. Every age is the child of that 
which went before, the parent of that which comes after. To say 
of one that it is bad, of another that it is good, is to be insensible 
to the orderliness of the whole process. Of course, this does not 
hinder a belief in a general upward movement. The measure of 
this is not always to be estimated in figures. This is for the 
most part impossible, but now and then it can be done. The 
duration of life is a case in point. Nothing could be better 
marked than the contrast between the first and last decades of 
the half-century 1851-1900. The mortality in 1851-1860 was 21°7 
per thousand; in 1891-1900 it was 17-9. And the change began 
with 1875, when the Public Health Act was passed. 


The Sa’-Zada Tales. By W. A. Fraser. (D. Nutt. 6s.)— 
Sa’-Zada is the keeper of the “ Animal City ”—what we commonly 
call a menagerie—and in a great heat-wave he contrives for his 
charges the distraction of telling the stories of their lives. 





*‘Hathi,’ the elephant, known’ as the “Patient One,” is* his 
Vizier, or rather Head Constable; for ‘ Arno,’ the buffalo, ‘ Gidar,’ 
the jackal, ‘Coyote,’ the prairie wolf, ‘Soor,’ the wild boar, ‘ Baj 
Bagh,’ the tiger, to mention a few of the dramatis personae, want 
keeping in order, especially when the gazelle, the moose, and the 
hare, with various monkeys, birds, &c., make up the company. 
The creatures meet every night at the leopards’ cage, and take up 
the rdle of tale-teller in turn, not without interruptions from the 
audience, ‘Magh,’ the orang-outang, having in particular a very 
caustic tongue. The leopards begin, for they are at home, with 
very blood-curdling stories,—“ enough to make one have bad 
dreams,” as ‘Magh’ remarks. And so it goes on, the whole being 
admirably done. It seems to be a speciality of our cousins 
on the other side of the Atlantic to tell sympathetically 
the story of animal life. It is, we suppose, one of 
the advantages of having such a possession as tho 
Yellowstone Park.——Not unworthy to be ranked with this, 
though scarcely equal to it in the special characteristic of 
sympathy, is Matsya: the Romance of an Indian Elephant, by 
Warren Killingworth (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s.) 
‘ Matsya,’ a well-descended elephant, is bought for an Indian 
ruler, has a great career opening before him—he may carry tho 
Rajah himself, or certainly his heir-apparent—when he is stolen— 
it is not an easy thing, it seems, to steal an elephant —shipped'to 
England, sold to a circus company, and finally recovered by the 
devotion of his mahout. It is an excellent story, and reads as 
very true to life, whether the scene is laid in some far-away Indian 
Court or in familiar English places. 


The Law of International Copyright. By William Briggs, LL.D. 
(Stevens and Haynes. 16s.)—Dr. Briggs gives a comprehensive 
view of the subject, dwelling in especial detail on the law as it 
stands in the United States and in the Colonies. It is, of course, 
the English-speaking countries with which the English author is 
chiefly concerned, and it is unfortunately here that he meets with 
the worst treatment. In the United States he is handicapped by 
the provision that the book must be manufactured in the States 
if it is to acquire copyright. The market in the Colonies is, as a 
matter of fact, insignificant; but Colonial legislation, as a whole, 
has aot been of a kind to secure the rights of authors. ; 


Blackie’s Standard Dictionary. (Blackie and Son. 2s. net.)— 
This has the look of a very serviceable volume. It is of 
manageable size (7 in. by 4} in. by 1 in.), bound in leather, as much- 
handled books ought to be, with a useful collection of informa- 
tion in the appendices,—as, eg., a series of illustrations of 
mechanical movements. 


The Gould-en Treasury. Pictures by F. Carruthers Gould. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—There is as much humour and 
good humour, and as little ill-nature, in these caricatures as any 
reasonable person could expect in the circumstances. They 
appear, we gather, by permission of the author, and on the 
initiative of the publisher Had it been otherwise, one or two— 
“ Patriots in 1909,” for example—might have been omitted. There 
is always a seamy side in public rejoicing, and it is not improbable 
that the present great Liberal triumph has not always been 
celebrated on lines of strict abstinence. Desipere in loco is nota 
counsel of perfection, but if it is to be followed, a majority at the 
polls is not a more honourable occasion than the safety of some 
thousands of English men, women, and children. 


Clubs, 1906. Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh, M.A. (Spottis- 
woode and Co. 3s. 6d.)—‘ A List of over 3,000 Clubs frequented 
by the English in All Parts of the World,” and of the 3,000, 1,140 
are ‘golf clubs, 319 ladies’ clubs; while, to use another kind 6f 
division, about two-thirds are in the United Kingdom and one- 
third in foreign countries and the Colonies. As faras golf clubs 
are concerned, the number might be increased by not a few that, 
being private, do not appear in the list. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
Abbott (E. A.), Johannine Grammar, 870 ..........sc0s0sc00sereeeeees (Black) net 16/6 
Barlow (C. A. M.), Law of Heavy and Light Mechanical Traction on High- 
ways in the United Kingdom, er 8vo svveeeeee(L, Pitman) net &/6 
Barry (W.), The Tradition of Scripture, cr Svo .. (Longmans) net 3/6 
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Dresser (H. W.), Health and the Inner Life, er 8 
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Fraser (W. H.), Practical French Grammar : Shorter Course,cr 8vo (Heath) 3/6 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lrp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, BQ, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE., 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.c.v,0, 





Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the a 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, c} 
the i, ne are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net ene 
received, while the average rate of expcnditure of British Life Offices j 
137 per cent, of the premiums, =" - 





Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 

profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 

are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 

bonuses in the new series to be ae arel at the rate of 30s. per cent, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. T 

valuation will be made after December { dist 1903, ao amt 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
a POLICIES are granted on favourable 
rms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ROYAL , 











THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 








THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE / ead (i North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 
BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT) an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 } Royal Exchange EC. 


“This Is Genuine Cocoa,’’"—The LANCET. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MARK. 





THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO : An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 





“ A very good dinner wine.”—STraTHMORE (Ear OF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 





The original and only genuine Liebig Company's Extract of Beef. 
4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
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- wy AMPTONS 


Removals ena 
Warehousing 
Department affords absolutely 
ni : unrivalled advantages at the 
Competitive Estimates 
free of charge. lowest rates in London. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Bookict we10. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 











pysncunsrss EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


nsequence of the appointment of Mr. W. E. Urwick, M.A. Oxon., on the 

ae of the ieostioes Branch of the Board of Education, the Educa- 
tion Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for the Prin. 
cipalship of the Pupil Teachers’ College from persons of academic standing 
and of sound experience in the principles and methods of teaching. 

The salary offered is £650 per annum. ; 

The person appointed should be prepared to assume the duties of the office 
not later than April 23rd, 1906. 

Partic’ 











hoi 7 


G MONIO 4a’s, - 
° TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 10th, 1906, 


Cae OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, . 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J, Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George's Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 























ulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be 
from the undersigned, to whom npr on the Special Forms provided 
for the purpose, must be returned not later than Wednesday, January 3lst. 
Canvassing will disqualify candidates, 
J. H. REYNOLDS, 








Director of Higher Education. 
Municipal School of Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, 
16th January, 1906, 
RESTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 





APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School. Applicants must be Members of the Church of England, and 
be prepared to take up their duties at the beginning of the Summer Term, 
and have bad experience ina School of a similar character. Salary, £250 a 
year, with a Capitation Fee of £1 per head on all Pupils over 50.—Applica- 
tions, stating age, experience, qualifications, and references, with copies of at 
least 3 recent Testimonials, must »e sent in not later than February 5th, 1906, 
to Mr. WALTER DAVIES, 5 Winckley Street, Preston. 


RISTOL GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


By the Resignation of Mr. Robert L. Leighton, M.A., the office of HEAD- 
MASTER will become VACANT at the end of the next Summer Term, and 
the Governing Body will shortly proceed to elect a Head-Master. 

Candidates are requested to forward their Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonials, to the undersigned, from whom ticulars of the Tenure, 
Duties, and Emoluments of the Head-Mastership may be procured on 
written equpanion. FREDERICK W. NEWTON, Clerk. 

Office of the Governors, St. Stephen's Street, Bristol. 


ELSTED. — The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be 
VACANT at Easter, Applicants must be Graduates of some University 

in the United Kingdom.—Information as to salary and all other iculars 
may be obtained from Mr. H. J. CUNNINGTON, Clerk to the vernors, 
Braintree, Essex. 


‘WANTED. to TAKE CHARGE in large PUBLISHER'S 
ESTABLISHMENT, a GENTLEMAN (under 40) experienced both 
in Commercial and Geographical Work.—Apply, with References and Salary 
expected, to Box 107, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE REV. J. H. ELLISON, Vicar of Windsor, desires 

to BECOMMEND very strongly a LADY as GUARDIAN to Orphans 

or Children of Parents in India. She owns her house at seaside, and has 
independent means. For the past seven years the children of an Indian 
civilian have been entirely under her care. ‘Terms by arrangement. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—West of Scotland.—High-class 

) and successful Day School for Girls. Fifty to Sixty Pupils. Principal 
retiring, and prepared to transfer connection on very moderate terms, 
Occupancy in September, 1906.—Box 106, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W,.C, 


HE LAW SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL is 
prepared to AWARD in July next TEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Aunual Value of FIFTY POUNDS each, tenable for three years, on condition 
of pursuing a Course of Study approved by the Council. Copies of the 
Regulations at the Society's Office (110 Chancery Lane, W.C.), or y letter to 
the Principal and Director of Legal Studies, 


E. W. WILLIAMSON, Secretary. _ 
ANTED, GENUINE 























OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

Gund oh = —_ oo seat, pogh yg Lt known as “ BERGERE.” 
photo or ske wi rice.— . Spectator, 1 hii: 

Strand, London, W.C. ” . es 


paE GRAFTON GALLERY, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
PV Logs J CRANE, President.) 
EIGHTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten to Six. Admission 1s. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 














OLKESTONE. — YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. — Miss 
BAKER, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and Mistresses, 
REPARES BOYS (limited number) for Public Schools, Navy, Army, &c. 
and country air; home comforts. Delicate and Backward Children receive 
special care. Football, cricket, swimming. Over 40 Public Successes, 


(CHATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, erences, apply Principal. 














] | fenemmeemennene SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; ony 600 ft. above sea level. 

Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 

Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 

(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 

ee Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
ork. 


ARDSCOTEs (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School. 
Management Church Education Corporation, Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST, 
LEONARDS (Fee, £45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


MM\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal‘of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johuson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


| EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A, G. N, TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 
34s HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident Frenc 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea View. 


LS SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl: 
good education. Special attention to development of character.- Privetpal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teuuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
; SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest ts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
avd others, 












































IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen, Detached house with gardeu 
near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident trained 
nurse, PRINCIPALS, Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 
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“mn. U DOR HA.L L 8 CC H.O OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 38.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W, ‘TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GEN'LLEMEN (Boarders only). 
; Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modera Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTUREBS—Profs. H. G. Szx.rr, F.R.S, (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.RHist.S. (History); M. Hvuevexer (French Literature); Dr. Srerrat 
(Gernian Literature); C. Jerram, yg Be Eveuts”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
bay I GForce Maaratn, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvrne (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keii. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres. 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tenuis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL... TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymuasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with. Lecturers and .Assistants. Objects—'l'o train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auntomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awaued to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

SALTH S'TUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Ridiug, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Gaines. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ''RAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘l'eachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Mussare, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 
good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 
physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life, 
for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


f\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
tenchers. Tne course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on ‘Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visitmg lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teacbing Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WES'T KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the 
‘Yenchers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Priucipa]: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froehel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


























of Education as a Training College for Secondary | 





R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER; Patrron—H.M. EING EDWARD VII 
Furming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestr "Branch, 
Dutagson = — ~~” evevors,Agrs —y x. intending olonistsi&o, 
‘or Prospectus, wi rticulars o trance Exhibitions 
Diplomas, &o.. apply to the PRINCIPAL. + BSeholarabipa, 
* ’ NEXT ION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1906, 








Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ wor 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospecte” 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR-— 

A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools, 
1908-04 : -Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and RNC 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 
Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea, 

Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. “A 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 

‘The School stands in its owu grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and othor 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 











SCHOOL 








ATIONALISTS’ SONS (SCHOOL FOR)— 

A Schoolmaster, desiring from conscientious motives to discontinue 

his present school, would receive the sons of Rationalists and others who 

wish them to be educated on reverent ethical lines, free from the teaching of 

the orthodox dogmas of belief. He invites correspondence from such parents 

The School is a high-class one, situated 25 miles west of London, and is 

thoroughly well equipped. The fee would be £33 per term.—* HEAD. 
MASTER,” care of Street's, 8 Serle Street, London, w.c 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibj- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £2100a year. Also Scholarshi 
for Roys intended for the Army.— Particulars and Conditions from HEA 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th. Open to boys yas May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

















AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


{\ PSOM COLLEG E.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys uuder 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March uext,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


ALMOUTH.—HEALTH and EDUCATION at the 
Cornish Riviera. Highiy recommended by medical men. Eudowed 
Recognised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the opea 
sea. Individual attention. Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 530 guineas, 
—All particulars from A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


YA7ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 











Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy ‘lasses, 
ae Saawee Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELINU, 
ead-Master. 


ISPHAM: LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 

pre for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 

2 , 8wimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught, A Junior 
epartment. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings.. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 


| Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recouw- 


mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rau- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplornas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to at an Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N. W. 


\y EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late. Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of a sound mind in a sound body. French and German a speciality. Prepara- 
tion for Examinations if required, Large grounds. Pine district, High, most 
healthy position. 
1T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
h MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Three acres of ground. 
Country. Bracing Air. rincipals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, 
Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIR#®.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in braciug moorland air. Highest references, 


7 ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principais, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. ‘Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next. 


For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MAS PER, ; . 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

















Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, aud Medical Life. 
Jumior School, quite separate houses, teaching, und life; successful prep. for 
Seuior School.—Apply ZAD-MASTER, School House, 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Kaval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTHSEA.—General tuition, including music. Miss 

HEALY RECEIVES DAY PUPILS at No. 13 Pelham Road. Terms 

by arrang t. Ref —« 7 spe to the Marchioness of Ripon, 
9 Chelsea Embankment, London, 8. 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE.—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &.—E, W. STOKOE, M.A., and L., 5. 
KENNINGTON, M.A, 


NAS TBOURN E OLLEGE 

‘1 President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, E.G., P.C. 

Head-Master—The Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
of Rugby School. Examinations for Scholarships for Classical, Mathematical, 
and Army Subjects on March Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 


EV. E. L. CHILDE-FREEMAN (late Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College, Oxford) RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS for 
Oxford Examinations, Cambri revious, Law Prelim., &c. No failures 
during past year. 600ft. above sea. Country sports, Highest references.— 
Edwyn Ralph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loud.) 


\RANKFORT A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 
YOUNG LADIES desiring to Perfect themselves in FRENCH and 
GERMAN can find a comfortable home. A Certificated German Lady 
Resident. English references.—Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, 
Frankfort. 
RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehleuerstr., 
Dresdeu A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Mus.c, &c 
German rapidly acquired, Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 
































GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youne 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 


FFE Cc lete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
baat OT RATURE. and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
a of English-speaking Students. , 
The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 8th, 1906. 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


—— 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or ~~ in her Chalet 

Di Conversational French ra pidly acquired, Special facilities for 
near })1¢ Pe sfenke Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Music ( German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
yn of Practical ¥ ch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Siect service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T\IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
D Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
¢ Wren's. Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Address: eS ————_—_____——_ 
F)ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
P RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de poutegne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Bue Moisson des Eoches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
ARIS: ETOILE._FRENCH FAMILY RECEIVE two 
or three GUESTS. Family life and comfort. Highest references. 
Moderate terms.—DE VAUMESL 4rue du Déme. _ 


M Css, SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
10 

















MANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

16 —y fg oe training in GERMAN, the language of instruc: 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


-~SBeecAaATio &. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
than 30 years have beeu closely in touch with the leading 
who oe a sstablisl 4 Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 











QCHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
(in reason). 
Nearing an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
2 tuation, size, fi an. 2 
“Papectane can fall’ information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed stat t of requir t Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, ssvuse = eee, 143 CANNON STREET, 
JONDON, E.C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. ee ae es es 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 











ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 
SEC.,.Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 18a Hanover 


OOTH LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


By B.M.S. ‘ AMBROSE,’ 4,178 tons, 90th January, and succeeding steamers, 
wd Oporto and Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (AtmampRa), 
CORDOVA, MADRID, and GIBRALTAR. 

35 DAYS for £40. 25 DAYS, returning by P: and O, Steamer from 
Gibraltar, £34. 

The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car berths, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those whe do not 
the language. The guide will be at hand to give any information required, 
white leaving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 

TOURS to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 14 to 27 days. Fares £12 to £29, 
including a y travelling and hotel expenses, Sailings every ten days 
about the 8th, 18th, and 28th of the month. 

Write for descriptive pomphiots to 
THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., and 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
je COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 














SPECIAL TOURS. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and Febriary. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 56. extra. 


£10 8s. ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, and RIVIERA, 
February 14th-28th. 


£28 7s. SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, 
NAPLES, March 2nd—April 10th, , 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
UNARD LINE—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, 


SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL t6 the MEDITERRANEAN and ' 
ADRIATIC by the ‘SLAVONIA,’ 10,605 tons, TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 
calling at Gibraltar, 24th; Naples, 27th; Trieste, 3rd March; Fiume, 5th ; 
Palermo, 11th; Naples, 12th; returning from Naples by that wonderful hotel 
the ‘CARONIA,’ 20,000 tons, due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 19th MARCH. 

For full particulars apply the CUNARD 8.8, CO., Lt1., 8 Water Street, 
Liverpool. 


Per swaerersee WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 

Farther Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Lar 


NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
6 Weeks, £50. 























in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
OMFORT IN BOOTS ensured by skilful adjustment of 
J Lasts to plan and shape of Feet; best Materials and Workmanship.— 
THE JOHN EVANS BOUT-FITTING COMPANY, 69 Great Qu Street, | 
Kingsway, W.C., is famed for Style, Comfort, and Durability of tgear. 
Instructions post-free. Established 1836, 
|] OOKS WANTED.—Any quantity boaght for immediate 
cash. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 21s. for Beards- 
ley's Early and Later Work; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
3 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Wilde's Salomé, 1891; Curzon's 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jauuts, 1843; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866; 10s. for Wilde's Intentions, 
1891 ; 25s. for Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1852 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
&c. Complete list free. Any books by Whistler. Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 
Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


DVOWSONS, &c.—Special New Issue of the“ CHURCH 

















Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom ma 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘‘ Where Shall I Send my Patient 7” 
Price 3d., post-paid. 


PATRONAGE GAZETTE,” coutaining particulars of practicilly all 
Advowsons for Sale, just issued, Price 41,—Address hk. x. BLACKETT, 23 
Bedford Street, Strand. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Sottile. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 


COLDS. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there wno “K” Loot 
Agency, any high-class Stoye will obtain from 
“K"’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


a SHOES. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


RHEUMATISM. Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order throvgh any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 
'}r WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000, 





CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000; 
Total, £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,300,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 15,847. 


DIRECTORS. 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LICHFIELD. 


Sir JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.O.M.G., K.0.L1. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Nites 

THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, . 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


Joint GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq., 


and THOMAS 


ESTALL, Esq. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER—DAVID JOHN HOWARD CUNNIOK, Esq. 


SoOLICITORS.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, 


Tue Directors have the pleasure to submit the | 


Balance Sheet for the year 1905, and to report that 
after maktng provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the 
profit, including £86,476 18s, Od. brought forward, 
amounts to £625,216 8s, 10d., which has been appro- 
priated as follows :— 
nterim Dividend of 8 per cent. paid in d. 
August last oe ee ee ee 
A further Dividend of 9 per cent. 
(making 17 per cent. for the year, 
free of Income Tax), payable 8th 
proximo .. Tr ee ee oe 
Transferred to the Knaresborough 
and Claro Bank, Ltd., Purchase 
Account .+ ee ee ee ee 
Transferred to the Bank Premises 
Account .. ee oe ee oe 
Balance. carried forward ee oe 


£ & 
240,000 0 
270,000 6 0 
15,000 


10,000 
90,216 


0 0 
0 

8 10 
£625,216 8 10 








Esq.. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Messrs, 
Thomas George Robinson, Maurice Otho FitzGerald, 
and Selwyn Robert Pryor, all of whom, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election, 


During the past year a Branch has been 
opened at Nottingham, forming an important link in 
the Bank’s chain of Branches in the Midland Counties, 
a'so Sub-branches at Exmouth, and at Whitechap 1, 
Liverpool, 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the 
Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and 
fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, 
and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. 
Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer them- 





selves for re-election, 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st DEcEMBER, 1905. 


CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. £ a4 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £1v 10s, 

pald ee ee ee os 420,000 0 0 

215,000 Shares of £60each,£12paid 2,580,000 0 0 

3,000,000 0 0 

RESERVE FUND... P 2,300,000 0 0 


Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 
provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, contingencies, &c. . -- 52,593,921 0 3 

Acceptances and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on account of Cus- 
tomers .. ee 


. * . 


441,568 11 1 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— aie 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, including £56,476 18s. Od. 
brought from year 1904 .. oe 


Less Interim Dividend, 8 per cent. 


paid in August last o« -» 240,000 0 0 

» Dividend of 9 per cent. payable 
8th February next sins -. 270,000 0 0 

» Transferred to Knaresborougl 

and Claro Bank, Limited, Pur- 
chase Account .. os -- 15,000 0 0 

w Transferred to Bauk Premises 
Account .. oe oe «+ 10,000 0 0 
535,000 0 0 
90,216 $ 10 


£58,425,706 0 2 


& a @ 


8.205.153 16 1 
4,806,046 10 11 
13,011,209 7 0 
INVESTMENTS :— £ a 4d. 
English Government 
Securities .. .. 8,812,635 12 1 
(Of which £75,500 
is lodged for 
public accounts) 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Secu- 
rities; Debenture, 
Guaranteed, and 
Preference Stocks 
of British Rail- 
ways; British Cor- 
porationand Water- 
works Stocks +. 5,820,994 2 3 
Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy, and 
other Investments 403,263 18 


CASH :— ASSETS, 
At Bank of England and at Head 
Office and Branches... ee 
At Call and Short Notice., oe 





8 

14,536,893 13 0 

Customers for Acceptances and En- = 
dorsements of Foreign Bills, per 





Contra .. ee oe oe +» 441,568 11 1 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &¢. .. +. 29,796,492 11 2 
Bank Premisesin Londonand Country 689,550 17 11 





£58,425,706 0 2 





M. 0. FITZGERALD, G. F, MALCOLMSON, ROBERT WIGRAM, Directors. 


F. CHURCHWARD, R. T. 


HAINES, T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers. 


Ih actérdance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with; and we report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash 
Balances and the Money at Call and Short Notice at the Head Office, and the securities representing the invest- 
ments of the Bank; and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and 
with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs as shown by such 


books and returns. 
18th January, 1906. 


At the Annual General Meeting (Robert Wigram, Esq ,in the chair) the above Report was adopted. 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 


WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, } Auditors, 


The 


retiring Directors, Thomas George Robinson, Esq., Maurice Otho FitzGerald, Esq., and Selwyn Robert 


Pryor, Esq., were re-elected. 


Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat were re-appointed Auditors for the current year. 
The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and 
other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair, 





* The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well 
as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have 
money transinitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates 
advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on 


the usual terms. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all 
jritish and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at 
Travellers. 


the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of 


At the Country Branches Carrent Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business 


conducted. 


‘The Officers of the Bank are oe yng conety, - + 7 ~ the transactions of its customers, 
Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on 
epplication at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's Branches. m d 


By order of the Directors, 
19th January, 1906. 





¥. CHURCHWARD, R. T. HAINES, T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 








Per Doren 
Bots. 4- Bolg, 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Megan. 
POCKET ionsson’ Coen Neat 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
IRISH 
SHIRT: 
a fol 
E a 
tists Post Feie, & SHIRTS, 22". 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, aud Fronts, for 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be - 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 
of this wine will be found eyualto 14/¢ 8/3 
ST. ESTEPHE 
found very superior to wine 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstite), 
CAMBRIC tasios” 35 6° | tadier oy 
3s . 
Ropinson & CLRAVER have g 
e.” 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 411 
S, Fine 
ma lit 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 33!" i= 
(to measure, 2/- extra), 
14/- the }-log, 
Direct to Belfast. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
wine usually sold at much higher 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
usually sold at higher prices, 
ing number of customers it pro- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Gents’ Gents’ 3/11 
world-wide fam 
LISTS POST FREE, 
rdoz, Cuits for Ladies or Gent) 
com 5/11 per doz. —_ 
id pure Linen 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al, Letter Orders 
MEDOC. 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
prices, 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
The appreciation this wine meets 
cures us in London and the 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wives tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 














Paid-up Capital . «+. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ............cesserseseeeeee+ee 1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiana 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tue L&apENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss af 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘he COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION{for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ot ps 100, on application to the SECRETABY, 
Cen Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 
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The Car for 


Ladies. 


There is no Landaulette Car built 
and sold for the price which can 


compare with the 


3 Cylinder 8-II h.p. 
Panhard Landaulette 
420 Guineas. 





It is a perfect Chassis, with beautiful 


i 


coachwork and luxurious interior, 


and is particularly adapted for 


Rok Ayre” 


shopping, town or country use in 
all kinds of weather. For ladies, 


its silence and absence of vibration 





ensure comfort, security, and entire 


satisfaction. 


mee 


J. E. HUTTON, Ltd, 


81 & 83 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 








Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 
to any amount may be entered, and Books 
obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 
All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 
of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 
One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 
Works of Interest and Importance are added 
to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. : 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR MOTORISTS’ CLOTHING, AND 
ACCEPTED AT SIGHT AS THE LONG-SOUGHT IDEAL, 


MOTOFRIEZE exus 
WIND-PROOF DRIVOFRIEZE (Regd.) 





pusT 

COLOURS MELTOFRIEZE rec) 
WATER- 

PROOFED IN SPORTOFRIEZE (reea.) 
THE WOOL. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, ,,.YWiTH PATTERNS. 


The Ballymenagh Woollen Factory, Ltd., 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
And at Knowhead Mills, Ballymena, Ireland. 
Telephone—7,463 Gerrard. Telegrams—“ Sportofryz, London," 


7 Dissatisfied Smokers 


would be well advised to make a purchase of 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Sold in TWO It is a Mixture invented by MILD, 
STRENGTHS the Proprietors of Player's 1/8 per }-Ib. 
Navy Cut (itself a Tobacco = 
5d. per oz. 
Testing samples with a world-wide reputa- 
willbe forwarded | tion), and all pipe smokers MEDIUM, 


post-free to ap- . P 1/6 per }3-lb, 
sllcnnte mention will find it a source of ‘Tin, 


Pleasure and Delight. 44d. per oz. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... 255,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The *Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gtiel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for3 penny stamps, - 











ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ZARATRUSHTRA, THE ACHAEMENIDS, 
AND ISRAEL, pp. 209-460 + xiv., being Vol. II. of Z. the A., Philo and 
I a tise upon the Antiquity and Influence of the Avesta. By 
Dr. Lawrence Miiuis, Professor of Zend Philology. Composed at the 
request of the Trustees of the; Sir J. Jejeebhoy nslation Fund of 
* Bombay, having been also for the most part delivered as University 

Lectures. To ‘be had through Booksellers of F. A. Brocxsavus, in 
ee at 7s. 6d. ‘ 

Also 'Z.. AND THE GREEKS, Vol. 1., pp. 1-208 + xiii., an attempted 
exhaustive comparison of the Greek Logos. 7s. 6d, The Two Volumes 
bound as one or separate at 13s. 

The subject is an extended somecsions of the Biblical Edicts of the Persian 
Emperors with their own Inscriptions upon Behistan, &c., and with the 


Avesta. ’ ° +m ‘ 

This is the first attempt as yet made in this direction, and the Author has 
endeavoured to make it accessible in style. Twenty per cent. discount to the 
Clergy on direct application. 

Also a few copies of the FIVE ZARATHUSHTRIAN GATHAS, with the 
Zend, Pahlavi, krit, and Persian Texts, with Translations of the first three 
(Latin ‘Verbatim and Free Metrical of the first), pp. 622 + xxx., 1892-94, £3. 
See the Bombay Iranian Catalogue, January, 1901; the Preussisches Jahrbuch, 
1897, p 68; the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society, 1896, ** hervor- 
ragenden Dienst......immer wird es die Grunlage bilden, auf der sich jede 
weitere Forschung aufbauen muss” (Pischel) ; the Revue Critique, September, 
1893, .“‘ immense labeur ,scientifique...... indispensable ” (Darmesteter) ; the 
Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, May, 1893 (Justi), &c. A New Edition is in 
request in Gemmang, ward which the Author has been offered a substantial 
subvention here. Subscriptions for it will be received at the low price of £1. 

Alsoa NEW EDITION OF THE VERBATIMS in English, with the Free 
Metricals and Introductions to the Chapters, pp. 196 + 20, 1900, 7s. 

Also 3 DICTIONARY OF THE GATHIC LANGUAGE OF THE ZEND 
AVESTA (a to ae Vol. III., A. of the Gathas, pp. ty. + xvii., 12s. 6d. 








The T. TY- T VOL. OF THE SACRED B THE EAST— 
The Yasna, Vis , Afrinagan, and Gih)—p. 400 + xlvii., 1887 (same Author), 
is still to be had at 12s. 6d. 





NOTICE. 


There will be published on Tuesday next a New 
and Original Volume entitled— 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
.STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE, 
Author of “KITWYK.” 


“The Champagne Standard” is a series of 
impressions of things characteristic in social 
England and America. The following enumera- 
tion of its contents will suggest the trend of the 


work. 
LIST OF CONTENTS. 

THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD— AMERICAN WIVES AND 
ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING—KITCHEN COMEDIES—ENTER- 
TAINING — TEMPORARY POWER — THE EXTRAVAGANT 
ECONOMY OF WOMEN—A MODERN TENDENCY—A PLEA 
FOR WOMEN ARCHITECTS—THE ELECTRIC AGE —GUN- 
POWDER OR TOOTHPOWDER? — THE PLEASURE OF 
PATRIOTISM—ROMANCE AND EYEGLASSES—THE PLAGUE 
OF MUSIC—A DOMESTIC DANGER—A STUDY OF FRIVOLITY 
—ON TAKING ONESELF SERIOUSLY—SOFT SOAP. 


Ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls, “ The 
Champagne Standard,” by Mrs. JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1906. 
Tar Exp or THe Ace.—II. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Sm Heyer Camrseci-BanyerMan’s Opportunities. By the Vicar of Bray. 
PourricAL Parties AND THE New Mivister. By W. B, Duffield. 
New Yore: Sociat Nores.—I. By Henry James. 
To Make THE SoLpier aCivitian. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Monkswell, D.L., J.P. 
Criticat Notes on “As You Lies Ir.” By H. M. Paull. 
Tus Miuitary Lire or tHe Duxe or Camprinee. By Militarist. 
Ay Ossect Lesson 1x Prorecrionist Potrtics. By F, A. Channing, M.P. 
Epenezer Ev.iotr, THE Poet or Free Trape. By H. C. Shelley. 
Tse Revo_vtTionarry Movement 1s Russia: 1Ts AIMS AND ITs LEADERS, 
By Almar and Jayare. 
A Loarer’s Berormatori. By Edith Sellers. 
Epvucationat ConcorpaTt not Compromise: a Reriyr. By Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, D.D. 
Tue Position or THE IntsmH Party. By M. McD. Bodkin. 
mp Anagcur In THE Caucasus. By L. Villari. 
aboUR PaRTiIgs: THE New ELEMENT IN PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 





By John 


McLaren. 
Paris aXp Monsieur Lovset. By John F. Macdonald. 
Tae Wuietwinp. BookI. Chaps. 6-8. By Eden Phil!potts. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions Affecting Women. 
Started in 1858 as ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Edited by ANTOINETTE M. MACKENZIE. 


The Review endeavours to sete euste by quarter all that is of most 
value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 


the world. 
: Published Quarterly ; 4s. per annum, post-free. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & WORGATS, a6 Peate Street, Covent Garden, 
ndon, W.C. 








Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR 
= = —— by F. te ee ey 
ding “ ‘oshomai,”’ a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer. 
nae d Price 4s. 6d. net ; by post, 4s. 10d. - ay 
London: HENBY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





a 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
(containing nearly 80 additional pages) of 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR 


OF FRENCH GRAMMARS 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 
GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 


PREPARATORY READING AND TRANSLATION, 
Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Extracts from Preface to the New (Fifty-seventh) Edition, 


In the present Edition, the main body of the work, as last revised, has been 
faithfully preserved, but an important addition has been made by the inser. 
tion of 258 graduated French Preraratorr Texts in prose and verse, one 
of which precedes each of the original Exercises, for use in reading and 
translation. 

The Publishers feel confident that this valuable practical addition wij 
efficiently complete the lucid theoretical part of the Grammar or Frexcy 
Grammars, and make it a complete Text-Booxk FoR THE LEARNER—giving 
not only clear principles to apply, but practical and varied examples of style, 
forms of t , and arrang ts of words to imitate, which cannot 
fail to be invaluable helps in translating the Exercises. The object through. 
out has been to assist the student in points where he generally finds 
difficulties. In the Syntax such extracts have been selected as serve to 
represent the most varied styles in French literature, in order to familiarise 
the student not only with the great masters of the language, but also with 
the more familiar turns of modern conversation. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE NEW EDITION. 


“ The Fifty-seventh Edition of the ‘ New Grammar of French Grammars’ 
shows a most thorough revision, with considerable enlargement......Its new 
lease of life will be a very long one.” —Educational Times. 

“ This is perhaps the best known French Grammar in the country. Having 
used it ourselves, we can speak in the highest terms of its all-round excel- 
lence.” —Teachers’ Aid. : 

*‘As a manual of French Grammar the book will be difficult to equal.” 

” neaain —School Manager, 

“The student who is intent on mastering the grammar of nguag 
find it invaluable.”— Yorkshire Post. . . em io 


London : 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


NOW READY, 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1906. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and A 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscri Rng and Gecestaries Names 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Bolt, Ladies’, and other Clubs, 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. P 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. 
In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post-free, 3s. 9d. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
THE SHAIKHS 


or 
MOROCCO 
IN THE 1l6rx CENTURY. 


6s. net. 
G. A. MORTON, 42 George Street, Edinburgh. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changel...... 
full of ne sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”"—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, yi 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC [NSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Umicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised aud largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Jobu Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 pJates, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; Tortures and Torments, full of horrible 
plates, old time punishments, privately printed, 10s. 6d.; Scottish Market 
Crosses, 50s., for 12s. 6¢d.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 21s., for 0s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an ae Friendship, large paper, portraits, &., 158.; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s,; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s. ; Robertson's Organ Building, 2 vols., 3ls. 6d., 
for }5s.; Annandale’s Modern Cyclopedia, 8 vols., 48s., for 25s.; Daily Mail's 
World’s 100 Best Pictures, 2\s., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, 
col. plates, 2is., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 





yOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS . 


Sixth Thousand, 


A Staff Officer's 
Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 
British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 
With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net, 


—————————— 
AT PLATEAU. 

THE GREA! of Exploration in Central Tibet, toes, and of 
- artok pogrom 1904-1905. By Captain C. G. WLING, 
Light Infantry. Demy 8vo, with Tiinetrations a Maps, 





Somersetshire 
15s. net. 


LORD HOBHOUSE: 2 Memoir. 


y L. T. HOBHOUSE and J. L. * HAMMOND. With Portraits, 
demy. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 
By PHILIP GIBBS. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A New “ Roman a clef” of Irish Politics by 
the Author of “The Seething Pot.” 


HYACINTH. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. [west week, 
IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of “‘Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 











FIFTH 


THE 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE AFRICANDER LAND. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHUUN, Author of “ Across Chrys¢,” “Greater 
merica,” &c. With 4 Maps, medium 8vo, 16s, net. (Just out. 


Mr. Oagnemt 's latest work is of special interest at the present political 
crisis, as it contains chapters on such questions as 
Chinese Labour, 
The Future of Rhodesia, 
The Attitude and Policy of the Boers, and 


The Relations Generally of the Colonies and the 
Mother Country. 

As the future of the South African Colonies will be largely decided by the 
trend of home J ey tt in the next few years, every one should read this book, 
== oe ac tial, and generally novel view of the situation in 
South Afri 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PREPARED IN THE HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE GREAT 
GENERAL STAFF, BERLIN. 

Part JI.—The Advance to Pretoria, the Upper Tugela Campai &e. 
Translated by Colonel Huserr Du Cane, A. MV.O. - — 

With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out. 

Part I—From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s 

Forces at Paardeberg. Translated by Colonel W. H. H. Waters, B.A -O. 

[ Already published, 


THE THREE DORSET CAPTAINS AT TRAFALGAR. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY, Captain 


of the ‘Victory,’ with some Account of his Comrades, CHARLES 
RULLEN, Captain of the ‘Britannia,’ and HENRY DIGBY, Captain of 
the ‘ Africa.’ By A. M. BROADLEY, Author of “Tunis Past and Present,” 
and ‘How We Defended Arabi,’ ’ ke., and R. G. Barrexot, M.A., Author 
of the “ History of Crewkerne School.” 











Illustrated, demy Bro, 15s. net. 
[Ready on February 1. 


MARINE BOILERS. Their Construction and 


Working, dealing more es ially with Tubulous Boilers. Based on the 
First E ition of the work by L. E. Beatin, late Chief Constructor of the 
Navy. Second Edition boone up to date. Edited by Lesuie S. 
essassoss, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I. Mech. M.LN.A. With a New 
apter on “Liquid Fuel” by Fngineer- Lieut. H. C. Anster, R.N., 


re -Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech. Ww 
£i ls. net. ech. E, ith numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ecclesiasticas il, Decora- 


cE and Domestic: its Makers and Marks. By Wr.Ferp Josrru Crirrs, 
Fi F.S.A., Author of “College and Corporation Plate,” “Old French 

te,” &e. ‘Ninth Edition. With 131 Illustrations, and upwords of 2,600 
Facsimiles of Plate Marks, 8vo, 21s. net. 








[Ready next week, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


BY 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 





THE RELIGION OF NUMA, and other 


Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome. By Jessiz Sexxpict Canter. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


By Samvuet Isuam. With 12 Full- co = Photogravures and 121 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, Super- Royal 8vo, 21s. ne’ 


VIKINGS OF THE PACIFIC. 


ee Volume to “The Pathfinders of the West.” 
ly Dlustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





Being a Com- 
By A. C. Lavr. 





VOLS, I, Il, AND III. NOW RBEADY. 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Collected and Edited, with a Life and Introduction, by Atnert Henar 
Suyta. In 10 vols. Medium 8vo. Vols. L, II., and ITI., 12s. 6d. net each. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Manual 


of Laboratory Practice. By Epwarp Braprorp Titcuener. VOL. Il.— 
> Experiments. 8vo. Part IL., Student’s Manual, 6s. net; 
‘art II., Instructor’s Manual, 10s. 6d. net. 








THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


SOME ETHICAL GAINS THROUGH 


LEGISLATION, By Fronence Kevtirr. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





Reduced to Gd, net, 


TEMPLE BAR. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

THE COMEDY OF ELECTIONS. By Ceci. Cuesrerron. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Epwarp Tuomas. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. By Nerra 


SyReETT. 


AN IDYL OF TAMAR-SIDE. By Haroxtp Va.urnas. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The FEBRUABY NUMBER contains :— 
THE PORTRAITS OF KEATS. 
By Witt Sarr. With 12 Portraits (1 in Tint), 
A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE.—I. A Story. 

By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of “Hugh Wynne.” 
Fourth Instalment of Mrs. MHUMPHRY WARD'S New Novel, 
FENWICK’S CAREER. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s. 





MACMILLAN and co., _Limited. London. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
SIR soum Te. Chaps. "DREN. by W OF LOST CHIL- 








15-16. T. Quitier-Covucn, By Witu1m Horr Hope- 

PEGASUS, QUIET IN HARNESS. GEORGE ELIOT'S COVENTRY 

. D. Gop RIENDS. By Warwick i. 
SOCIETY IN THE TIME OF Duara. 

By 8.G.T GRANDEUR ET DECADENCE DE 

VOLTAIRE. By ALLENTYRE. | "BERNARD SHAW. By A Youso 
THE WOMAN APAHA. By W. H.|_ PLArcorn, 


Ayprew Law 


Anan eo versus FROUDE. By 


yhOu A COLLEGE “ee 1 ee Chaps, +6, Gu 


ter J. Wermax. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., | 15 Waterloo Place, SW. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 





JOHN ‘MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISNER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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News of Home 
for the Briton 
Beyond the Seas 


There are many—far from home—who 
would gladly read, week by week, some 
record of the happenings in the “Old 
Country "—a record containing only just 
such news as would interest the Briton 
abroad, 


To fulfil this laudable purpose is the 
object of the Overseas “ Daily Mail.” It 
gives, each week, a complete résumé of 
Homeand Foreign News—speeches, sport, 
fashions, finance, obituary, books of the 
week, &c. It is the ideal weekly news- 
paper for the Briton abroad, and has 
found appreciation in every quarter of 
the globe. No more acceptable gift 
could be made a friend than a year's 
subscription to this welcome weekly, It 
is delivered post-free, week by week, to 
any part of the world—even the most 
distant. 


Overseas “Daily Mail.” 


Post-free to 
78. 


any Address 

in the World 

for one year, 
Send a postcard to-day for a free specimen 
copy to Chief Clerk, Overseas “ Daily Mail,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London, E.C, 


HARPERS 


NOW READY. 


Post-free to 
any Address 
in the World 
for one year. 





For FEBRUARY. 


ISLANDS OF DOOM. 


PORTUGAL’S EXISTING SLAVE TRADE. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. Illustrated. 


MARGARET DELAND’S 


NEW NOVEL, “THE AWAKENING.” 
Illustrated. 


WHAT IS A COMET ? 


By Prof. W. H. PICKERING. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY: R.A. 


Illustrations to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Caesar.” 
Comments on the Tragedy by HAROLD HODGE. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S 


NEW NOVEL, ‘THE UNDERLINGS.” 
Illustrated, 


Illustrated. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN SINAI 


Recent Discoveries by Prof. W. M. F, PETRIE. 
Illustrated. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Every Annual Subscriber o} 
30s. to “THE COUNTy 
GENTLEMAN ”’ is entitleq 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover the whole 
field of country life, deal. 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im.« 
portant business side of 
Estate and Farm manage- 
ment in all its many 
phases :— 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


(Weekly,) 


“THE ESTATE MAGAZINE.” 


(Monthly,) 


“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” 


(Yearly.) 


In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Requisites, and Gentlemen making use of its 
facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 
for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue. 





ORDER FORM . . 


To the ManaGeR, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 


Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” post-free, 308., and submit my name 
as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is understood there 


is no further liability. JZ enclose cheque. 
BR iiicctcltincitne dace 2 re ° 


Pe Me A PE aH SS 


Sp., Jan. 27th, 


The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 


COP eH ERE EEE EEP OPE TEE TTS Eee EEE EEE EES EES E EEE Ee Hee EREEET 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
| THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 415 JANUABY, 1906. 8vo, price 6a, 
ROTECT! ES. 
ECTION AND THE WORKING CLASS 
S TELIGION UNDER THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
IIL NOVELS WITH A PHILOSOPHY. 
Y. FANNY BURNEY, HER DIARY AND HER DAYS. 
1V. "HE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRABY AND ITS CATALOGUE. 
VL LUCRETIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
SIL THE VISIONARY ART OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
yIIL THOUGHT IN ARCHITECTURE. 
ix NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, MAN AND AUTHOR. 
x. THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
x1 THE FALL OF MR, BALPOUR'S GOVERNMENT. 


ma THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No, $l. JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 
Edited by REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 


College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University 
Raton of Engin of Oxford. 





icles— 
7 ANTIQUITIES OF THE KING’S COUNCIL. By James F. Baldwin. 


THE LONG PARLIAMENT OF CHARLES II. By Professor Wilbur 
C. Abbott. 


THE MISSION OF FABRICE TO SWEDEN, 1717-1718. By J. F. Chance, 
2, Notes and Documents— 

The Letters of Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine to Pope Celestine III. By 
Miss Beatrice A. Lees.—The Mythical Town of Orwell. By BR. G, Marsden, 
—The Name of Navarino. By W. Miller.—Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 
Ry Friedrich W. D. Brie.—Cardinal Beaton and the Will of James V. By 
H. F. Morland Simpson.—Pitt’s Retirement from Office. By the Rev. 
Wiliam Hunt, D.Litt.—The French Losses in the Waterloo Campaign, 
By Professor Oman, and others, 


Reviews of Books, Short Notices. 


To be published in February, uniform in size with the “ English 
Historical Review,” price 3s, 6d. net, 

An Index to the Articles, Notes, Documents, and Selected Reviews 
of Books contained in the BNGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, Volumes I.-XX., 1886-1905 ; together with a List 
of Contributors. 


GREGORY THE GREAT: his Place in History 
and Thought. By F, Horwes Duppex, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 2 vols, Svo, 30s. net. 

“ Mr, Dudden has given us a magnificent i of work which entitles him toa 
foremost place among living ecclesiastics] historiaus. He has, however, sought 
to make his volumes more than a mere biography of Gregory. His aim has 
been to supply what might be ‘to some degree a work of reference on the 
Gregorian age.’ ’"’—Layman, 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s; and the Key. DARWELL STONE, MA., Librarian of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS CERE- 


MONIAL. By the Rev. Watten Howarp Frere, M.A. of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Southwark. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. by the 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Smrrsox, Chaplain of St. Mary's Hospital, Ilford. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The purpose of this volume is chiefly apologetic. The writer has 
endeavoured to consider some of the objections and difficulties raised 
in modern literature to the central doctrine of our Lord’s Resurrection 
Srom the dead. Special attention is given to negative criticism 
originated in Germany, and lately reproduced in English form. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE & SELF-DISCIPLINE 
By the Rev. B. W. Marvunix, formerly of Cowley St. John, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“It is because Father Maturin’s book is eloquent of hope and courage that 
we can bear its stern analysis. ‘There is here no despair of human nature. 
Together with an intense quality of sympathy, there runs through the book 
the couviction that what God loves so much must indeed be lovable."—Tablet, 


STEAM TURBINES: their Development, Styles 


of Builé, Construction, and Uses. By Wi.ueLm GENTscH, Kaiserl, 
Resierungsrat und Mitglied des Patentamts. Translated from the German 
by Anruvur RB. Lippet,, With 4 Plates aud 637 IMustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE WHY & WHEREFORE OF BRIDGE. 
By G. T. Arcursow and A. J. G. Laxpsext. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“If intelligently studied the book should materially assist (the learner 


in overcoming the difficulties in the path of those aspiring to play a good 
game."—Broad Arrow. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Oceasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon, Sir G. O, Trevetyay, Bart. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STELLA FREGELIUS: a Tale of Three Destinies. 


By H. Biner Hacaarp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 























LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND THE PLAY 


OF PERICLES. Collotype Facsimiles of the Earliest Edition of that 
Pm of Shakespeare's Work which was not included in the First Folio, 

ith Introductions and Bibliography by Srpwer Lee. In 5 vols., real 
vellum, £7 7s. ; io pages Leena, 36 4, 5 in 1 vol., rough calf, £4 14s, 6d, ; 
in paper boards, £3 13s, 6d. 


Only a limited number of copies now remain unsold, 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 


Samvet Jonysoyx, LL.D. Edited by Groncz Brmxsece Hitt, D.C.L. 
With brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill by his Nephew, Haroip Speyces 
Scorr, M.A, 3 vols, 8vo, leather back, £2 2s. net; in cloth, #1 16s, net. 


Notes and Queries.—‘“* To the scholar and man of letters Dr, Birkbeck Hill's 
will remain not only the best but the only conceivable edition of the lives. So 
large is the mass of information these volumes contain that they form an 
indispensable portion of the equipment of the student.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


A New and Verbatim Text from the Manuscript, Engraved, 
and Letterpress Originals. With Variorum Readings and Bibliographical 
Notes and Prefaces by Jony Sampson, b&vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 


Speaker.—“‘ It was certainly worth while to produce an accurate text of 
Blake's poetry, and a more accurate or complete text than this is never likely 
to be produced unless uew manuscripts are discovered.” 


THREE CHRONICLES OF LONDON, 


A.D. MCLXXXIX—A.D. MDIX. Edited from the Cotton MSS. with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index, and Compared with the Printed 
Versions, by CuarLes Lerusnipgs Kinesrorp, M.A, 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d. net, 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA. 


Complete, with Exceptions specified in the Preface. Translated by H. W. 
Fow.er and F,G. Fowier. 4 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


Library.—* These four dainty volumes of infinitely varied wit and humour 
ought to do much to remove the Syrian satirist from the list of authors who 
are praised, written about, but never read......This Lucian may well take its 
place beside the slowly-increasing body of English translations of the classics 
which are opening up the ‘ realms of gold’ to non-classical readers,” 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Caanxzs 


Mexcier, M.B., F.B.C.P., F.B.C.S., Lecturer on Insanity at the West- 
minster Hospital Medical School and at the Medical School of the Royal 
Free Hospital. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Birmingham Post.—“ If we are not mistaken, this work of Dr. Mercier’s will 
speedily be recognised as the most authoritative book on this difficult subject. 
«Should prove of equal interest and usefulness to the medical man, the 
jurist, the psychologist and social reformer.” 




















THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. In 


6 vols. Completed by the publication of Mr. Epwarp DaywaevuTHER’s 
“ROMANTIC PERIOD.” ovo, cloth, 15s, net per vol. 


Westminster Gazette.—“‘ An addition to the musical literature of this country 
of the first importance......A series of volumes which are in every sense a credit 
to British musical scholarship and thought,”’ 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Uniform Volumes, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; in lambskin, 
3s. 6d, net each. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF WILLIAM 


BLAKE. Text by Jouw Sampson. With an Introduction by Watrer 
LaLeiou,. 


POEMS AND EXTRACTS CHOSEN BY 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, from the Works of the Countess of 
Winchelsea and Others, for an Album presented to Lady Mary Lowther, 
Christmas, 1819. With Preface by J. Rocexs Regs, and Tntroduetion and 
Notes by Professor H, LirrhepaLe. With 2 Facsimiles, 


WORDSWORTH’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Edited, with an Introduetion, by Nowe. C, Surrn, 


WORDSWORTH’S GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 


Fifth Edition (1835). With Introduction, Notes, Critical and Textual, 
and Appendices, by Exsest pe S&Lincovar. With a Map and 8 


Illustrations. 
THE LAST POEMS OF _ RICHARD 
ith a Preface by M, E. CoLenipar. a ~4 ee 


WATSON DIXON, D.D. Selected and 
Ww loth, with a Portrait, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Times (referring to one of the poems) says:—‘‘lt is equal—we would 
almost dare to say superior—to auy devotional poem in the language...... 
Enough by itself to found fame upon.” 


COUNSELS AND IDEALS FROM THE 


WRITINGS OF WILLIAM OSLER. Compiled by C. N. B, Camac, 
Crown 8vo, with Facsimile, 4s. uet. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 





30 PATERNOSTER BOW, LONDON, E.C,; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 





Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.O, 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND SONS 


PSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SS OSSSSOOOOOOS 


THIS ‘DAY.—Extra crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 4s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH VOYAGES OF 16th CENTURY. 


Prof. Walter Raleigh, 


This volume was first printed as an Introduction to Messrs. MacLehose’s Edition of “ Hakluyt’s English Voyages,” and is now 


Revised and Reissued separately. 


Its Constitution and Procedure. 


“ Professor C. S. Terry has added to his studies of seventeenth-century Scottish Sp iiteny a most valuable piece of work. 
mes, 


JUST OUT.—Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT, 1603-1707. 


Prof. Sanford Terry, 


This portion of the Constitutions 


history of Scotland has been scarcely touched by previous writers on the subject.” — 
JUST OUT.—Demy 8vo, with numerous Plates, 10s, net. 


COIN TYPES: 


their Origin and Development. 
Being the Rhind Lectures on Archzology for 1904, 


George Macdonald. 


* A series of delightful lectures which will attract the ordinary cultivated reader by their general grasp as well as the specialist by their originality.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


ENGLISH EDITION LIMITED TO 200 COPIES. 
JUST OUT.—In 2 vols. half-levant morocco, £5 5s. net; or in 2 Portfolios, £4 4s. net. 


COROT AND HIS WORK. 


Maurice Hamel, 


This Work contains 100 Reproductions in Goupiltypogravure of Corot’s Pictures, selected to illustrate his life's work, with a 


Photogra’ 


vure Portrait of the great Painter, and an Essay on his painting by Maurice Hamel, the well-known art critic. 


It is a very 


beautiful book—should be of great value and interest to all lovers of art. To the curator of art collections it should also be a valuable 


work of reference. 


SCOTLAND AND THE UNION. 
A History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747. 


“ This work is a continuation, on a 


JUST OUT.—Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


William Law Mathieson. 


and more comprehensive plan, of the author's ‘ Politics and Religion in Scotland, 1550-1695." Mr. Mathieson 


broader 
was named ‘the Seoepane of Scotland” on the strength of his volume of three years ago; his claim to the title is emphasised by the present book, which for 





ite wide knowledge, i 


of facts,its sound aud well-balanced judgment, its freedom from prejudice, and, not least, from its admirable 


literary style, must ~ regarded as the standard authority on one of the most interesting periods of our national history.’ *—Glasgow Herald, 
JUST OUT.—Crown 8vo, with 25 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CLYDE MYSTERY. 
A Study in Forgeries and Folk-lore. 


Andrew Lang. 


In this book Mr. Lang replies to the doubts expressed by Dr. Munro as to the genuineness of the objects discovered in crannogs 
recently opened up in the Clyde, and takes up the position that the objects are “as a rule ancient though anomalous.” 


“ Mr. Lang, in a number of short, lucid, and indeed lively chapters, with illustrations, concludes that the proverbial fence seems, in these circumstances, 


the appropriate perch for science.""—Times. 


JUST OUT.—Demy 8vo, 644 pp., with Charts and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. 


J. B. Russell, M.D. 


A Memorial Volume of the Writings of JAMES BURN RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Member of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland, and formerly Medical Officer of Health for Glas; now, , oie with the Administration of Public Health in Glasgow during 


the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by A 


by Sir WILLIAM T. GAIRDNER, K.C.B. 


. CHALMERS, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Glasgow, with Preface 


“ The whole memorial volume is one of the finest works which have ever been published on public health subjects. Its value is by no means confined to 


readers of the official class. 


lish 


good, the E: 
prudenee, t 


by dictates 


All who are engaged in municipal work and who are interested in the solution of the most pressing problems of city life will find 
it a storehouse in which suggestions for the future flow naturally from experiences of the 

is used with such skill and force, the knowledge of the whole subject is so thorough, and earnestness of purpose 
that the book combines in quite unusual fashion the qualities of a literary treat with those of a learned treatise. It is ee too, 
at the very modest price of 7s. 6d., a figure which is possible only because of a large contribution to the cost made by the Corporation of Glasgow. 


past. And from begiuning to eng the writing is so exceptionally 
is so controlled 





LIBRARY OF TRAVELS OF THE 16th 
and 17th CENTURIES. 


Uniform with Messrs. MacLehose’s Edition of “ Hakluyt’s English 
one which is now out of — 


PURCHAS’S COLLECTION OF VOYAGES 


Entitled P.klnytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes. Contayning a 
History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, by Englishmen 
and others. By Samvuet Purcuas, B.D. 20 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d. net per vol. Vols, I. to X. ready. 
This is the First Reprint since the Original Edition of 1028. 
“ Purchas’s work is immortal, and its appearance in a form so accessible and 
so handsome is a matter for warmest congratulations. "—Notes and Queries. 
** The re-issue of ‘ Purchas His Pilgrimes’ is in some ways a greater boon to 
stholars than the ter of even himself."—Professor WaLTER BaLzicu, 
in the Outlook 


CORYATS CRUDITIES Hastily cobled up 


in five moneths travells in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Switzerland, High 
Germany, and the Netherlands. By Tuomas Coryat. This Edition con- 
tains Facsimile Reproductions of all the Illustrations in the Canal 
_ Béition. 2 vols, demy.svo, cloth, gilt top, 25s. net. ‘ust out. 
“There are few more elightful books of old-time travel and none which 
more thoroughly justify republication than ‘ Coryat’s Crudities.’” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
“The man who could not profit by, and enjoy, Coryat’s observations ,must 
be oppressed by an incurious dulness which is more crippling than = 


HISTORY OF JAPAN, by KAEMPFER, 1693 


by J. G. Scuzvcuzer, F.B.S., London, from the High Dutch 
of a ieee Kaemrrer, M.D., Physician to the Dutch Embassy to the 
Emperor's Court. 3 vols. demy ’8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net per vol. 
(In February. 
This work gives an account of the aucient state and government of Japan 
as contrasted with the Ja) of 1693, when the work was written. All the 
Tm ps—more than 200 in number—will be reproduced 
i Further Volumes will be announced. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8v0,,600 pp., 14s. net. 


MAGNA CARTA. 


A Commentary on the Great Charter of King John, 
with an Historical Introduction, by 


WILLIAM SHARP McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Lecturer on Constitutional ios and History in the University of 
lasgow. 


“Dr. McKechnie has placed both legal scholars and the general public 
under an obligation by yf ery eee of this important work, which presente 
the whole question of the t Charter, and all that that Charter means to 
the England of to-day, in the form dictated by modern scientific historical 
research.’’—Spectator 

“A book sompatenie alike for its solid learning, its fertility in suggestion, 
and its characteristic note of moderation and sweet reasonableness... One of 
the most important contributions to mediaeval history in recent years. 

—Tme. 

“It may be said at once that our euthes has succeeded in giving us a very 
sound and useful com y lof the antiquated ones of Blackstone 
and of Thomson....... His book is sure to be used and to last.” 

—Professor Vinocraporr, in the Law Quarterly Beview. 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net Quarterly. 
Containin; 7! Articles. by Prof. FIRTH, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Prof. 
a ER RALEIGH, Mr. ANDREW LANG, Prof. HUME.BBOWYS, 
Mr. J. H. ROUND, Bishop DOWDEN, and many others. 


Also Vols, I. and IT., 12s, 6d. net each, royal Svo, 500 pp., with Portraits aud 
Llustrations. 














ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION AND DESIGN. 


By the late Joun Youne, M.D., Regius Professor of Natural ——_ 
the University of Glasgow. Edited, with an Analysis and an Introdu 
by Wittu™ Born, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 











Glasgow : 


London and New York: 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 
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